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A NOTE ABOUT THE CAREER DEVEIX>PMENT TRAININGrPRdcaiAM 



'* J-he Career Development Training Program was designed by 

^ ' . ' ' . ^ - ' ^-^ \ ' \ ^ ' 

Bank Street College of Education in response to ^e. national need for 

• _ \^ , * „ ' . * . ~ \ 
leadership training in^e career deyelc^ment component^of Project 

'Head Start* Two major objectives were outlined: 1) to develop three * 

^ooidets to be 'utiHzed as training and re source mate^^^ ^ 

career development coordinators and other Head Start person 

viding Counseling and training services' in/the career development 

area $kd Z) to train regional training o^iceTs as trainers of Head Start 

personnel^ responsible for career d^eiojpmeht in the 

The three booklets comprise the series/ t3iRESR BEVEIOPIENr 
IN HEAD STMcr^ They ^,ere conceived by the director of Bank Street ' 
College's Career Development Training Program, Hy^ian Wolotsky, 
^nd were written under his direction and with his coBi^b6ration• 

A week'*long institute wa| repeated three di^^rent times 
during June and July, 1970 to achi«r/e the training df trainers ob- , 
jective of^e program* The' institute series accommodated about 

* • t r 

. 90 f»articipants 'includmg some regional prbgraimofficers in addition 
to the regional training officers. The institute' Acuity waf composed 
of eighteen Bank Street College staff members as well as some 
consultants* ^ - ' ^ ' 

, ^ * * The B^lk Street College 'Career Development Training 
Prdgrannwwas co^ucted tmder a grant from GEO administered ^y 
^^Project Head Slj|frt*s Leadership Training Division. 
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INTRODUCTION 



LADDERS JPROVIDE 
REACHABLE 
GOALS ■ .' 



Career ladders are 'the backbone of career devel- 
opmmt in Head S^art. Combined wiUi the other cbxhponehts^ 
of career development, they^ptcFvide a;8eries of reachable" ; 
goals th|:t lead to a staff member's finalr objective.^The 
other parts of careeir" development include (I) ta^k analysis^ 
{Zy entry level positions, {3)-training and education^ (4) re- 
leased. time^-(5) college credit for work escp^rience and ' 
training, (6) salary increments, and (7) supportive services.-* 
They are described in the first booklet of this series^ en? 
titied-**Careter iSeveiopment^ih Head Components, 
Roles? and Program Options," of which this booklet on ca-^ 
reer ladder s^^is a continxiatiom 



WHY HAS THIS 
BOOKLET BEEN 
WRITTEN ? 



^ ... Aim WHAT- 
IS IT ABOUT? 



These- booklets have been designed as source ma* - 
terial for (a)' Head Start paraprpfessibnal and professional- 
career'^evelppment cooiulinators in individual cehters^^^ 

(b) . members of area-widf career ^development comxnirteesj 

(c) trainers in career development,, (d) Head Start directors, 
supervising-teachers, and social servic'es directors/ and 

^ (e) o^er staff members interested in participating in ca- 
reer development efforts; Im addition^ to providing ah ex- 
planation of career ladders, tfiis booklet includes sections 
dekcribing the foUowing ways of supporting career ladders: 

- ^ ^ 1* Team meetings . ' * . . 

^ 2/ Center projects that contribute ' - " 

^ simultaneously to the development ^ 
* • of children, the career development 

* of staff members, and the educational \ 
program for parents 



* 3* Opportunities outside Head Start 

^ " ^4; Exaihples of career developznent in Head 

^ ' ^ _ f, , • . ^* ~ 

Start, based oh ihtervie.ws with^staff xnehibers 

' * ' * ~ ' • 

Both^the teaching ladder and community services I4dder 
sections are concluded with a discussion of child develop- 
ment as it relates to .those He a4 Start assistants. 

These examples of -career deveiopxhent iatre varied 
because-the izieh and- women involved arc^ staff .membe rs in 
Head Start centers Uiroughout the cpi^try. They cover both 
Urban and rural cases, a wide r^^nge of geographic regions^ 
virtually all;ihc 'ethnic^roups thlit make *ujp Head* Start 
staffs/paraprofessional and professional po'sitions, transfer 
from one ladcler to another^ and movement outside 'Head 
Start as well]as zhov^meht in Head Start. ' , 

The^se examples of career development arc rCo% 
meant- as mc^els* Many have occurred- without the assistr 
ance of established cat'eer development programs. Most ot 
the examples describe mov^ement within Head 3tart of para - 
professional' staff members. Ihis empbasil' is not meant 
to indicate that career development and new, roles for de- 
greed staff members areljess important' than career devel- 
, opment for .Head Start^sistants (or paraprofessioi^al staH 
members). Becausc^Head Start is^^xv-^ntipoverty program, 
in which '•nearly two^thirds of the jobs . * . are potentially 
available to non-professional^"^ instances where ix>verty 
\ has been relieved by opportunities and efforts made in Head 
tStart, are primarily those that arc included here. It is not 
meant, however, Xq be implied that Head iStart goalg have 
t^en reached when poverty standards arc passed by onl^ a 
slim margin* ^ . ' , * 
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BASED' 
. ON INTERVIEWS 
WITH STAFF 
MEMBERS 



■1 



^The ti^es of the positions i\n the examples are 
those that are actually used in the* centers wherVthe staff 
menjbers are employed/ The exampljes have been*approved^ 
s the persbiis interviewed. The staff members oTSthis pr9r 
gram are grateful to. ail those interviewed for their g<^n^f - 
ousNassistihce and their ihspiration. / ^ " - ^ 

■ \ \ ' • - 
- In describing* c|ireer ladder i, ricy«uggestions h^ 

been tnade as to what requirements regarding either educa- 
11011/63: experiencje in Head.Sta^tT^ughftb^ established for 

* esLqh rijng of a ladder* Local ^career djevelopmeitt^coitimit-. 
tees can best determine those guidelfne^ and realistically * 
relate education^ requirements to the,requirem«itjpf time 

\ employed in^Head Start. Obviousiy, it is afdvantageous foi* 
all staff member^ interested in their career development to ^ 
he enrolled in college courses>as 80on*after bejng employed 
•by Head Start as possible. ^ * . » * 



CAREER JLADDERS 
,i:OR ALL HEAD 
START EMPLOY- _ 
EES 



/ 



FILMS f p USE IN 
INTRODUaNG CA- 
REER DEVELOP^ 
MENT 



Although this booklet concentrates on the teaching 
andcommunity^ervice ladders, c^eer ladders and the ^ ^ ^ 
other 'cb_mp6nenf$^ of career development can and should^e 
liable to air the members of Head Start^staffs, including 



avaiiac 



cleric^^ health, maintenance, and kitchen personnel* Pot 
sitions in these ar eas might lead to one pf the rungs of th^ 
community services oi^ teaclfing ladder. ' . - ' . 

* y ___ 

In beginning group .discussions on car«er d^vel9b-^ 
ment, films are e&pcciaUy useful* Bank Street College ov^ . 
Education oas produced a jiumber of short films dealirfg . 
^th teaching auxiliaries and related topics. Among those 
which are related^to career develo^jnffent coordinators a>e 
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**I Am a Tiadher; 'AiHe'^ (a film strip), "Career Dev^ibp- 
'ment," "Teams fo^ Learmng," and MSotne Glimpses of 



Arithqny, 



,,2 
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THE PURPOSE OF 
C AREE R LADDERS* 



Career ladders. give ihdiyidtials a picture of their 
- ' _ "* _ " 
potential progress. They illustrate the idea that progress 

-in one* s job 2md improvement of one*s Hying conditions are 
possible* Career ladders ir however^ oikly one/of thef 
Qompbrients bf career deyeldpuienti They are "one tool that 
can be used making career deveibpn«nt;a^e^^ as . 

career development is -oiie tool that can be used in elimin- 
ating poverty and providing tfie human services with needed 



personnel) 



lERLC 




. CAREER LADDERS! 



Careisr ladders i^^^ pathway from 

^ntry lev^ positions to ^bsitibhs carrying th^ rnost respond, 
nihility in a center.. They caff Se constructed by dividing all 
the tasks or activities pei^fqrm irea 
such, as tteichihg^ comthtmity scryic 

heaithvser^ices^^^^^ clearly by ' 

usihg-tiie ^method pf^task^a^aly described in the -first 
"^oklet in this series on career devlid|)me in Head Start. 



HOW i^. -.MY ^UNGS 
ON A LADDER? 



\ t , The rungs or steps Hstedlk^ part^f the teach' 

ing^and contmniunity service ladd^Va^^ provide r 

general guiqe. Gajreer deyelppx^^^ establish 
m6re *or few^r rungs accordihg^to the heeds and design of . 
their program. With the exception of the teacher -trainer, 
.the positions ^and their titles xnehtipned here are the stepd 
fecorhjxiended by^ead Starts .Job titlealn parentheses inr 
dicate alternalive^itles used b 

A reorganisation of diities and responsibilities can provide 
neW career opportunities for professional and paraprbfes* 
siphal^^staif iiiembef 8* Jiow this mighi occur in teaching 
^d community services' ladders wiU be discussed in the 
following two sections* . ' . 



HOW lA^m PEOPLE 
ON A RUNG? 



'Here the rungs are meant to be;steps which a staff 
member can go through upftp the degreed positions. These 
rungs ar« liot.meant as an outline pf all' the job' levels that 
are. filled at-one'time by a set number of persons* As 
stated in the following chart, there can be four or five rungs 
^on a ladder arid only two staff membeih»<«limbing this ladder 
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Each person would occupy the rxihg that correspohds-to his. 
or her experiehce^and draining. Ahd if a tr^nee (aide 1) is 
ready to move arid tKe assistant (aid is not, thei% could 

simply be two assistants (aide H'sKAnd no Jxiihee/if a 

* _ ~ . _ ^ ' _^ - ' * III "" — ~ 

c enter *s-budgetrpiBr^^ same method' could :b€-used 

. all the way up the ladder. In a center that has had a career 
deyelopment program f6r7?several years,yaU the. aiixiliaTy 
teachers: miy ]^^^^ career asft^aisiTt^^ 

ciate t^acl^^^s^^orjcar 

8dcial_ar^i5omm , • * ^ . 



\ 



If: career ladders are regarded as flfexiWe, then . 
they CM be;useful to very sfna^^ well as Jirger 

ones. They would also a^^ to . * 

move at their bw^ pace. fJo one has to feel then ttiat he or ' 
she must move up at a jpveh moment if he is not ready to 
do so* ^ - . 



Where there is career development,! a staiff member^s 
position and salary should change according to the develop- 
nrient of Ws skiUs, the amount receivid, an^^e 

months or years of experience on the job. An elective 
reer ladder, then, woidd provide gradual steps between i ' 
entry-leveV.(trairiee) and iu.degreed poj^^^^^ in a center ; 
in such a manner that there is no big gap in terms of re- ^ 
sponsibilities,-required b^ckgfoun^ salary between ^^ny" 
4two,,4jep8,Jx3^^ . ^ 

If federal funding is not available and if budget re- 
organization is not possible, another means of compensation, 
other than salary increments, can be considered. One 
method is that of reducing a staff members- work week'' \ • 
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WHO'4 HUtf^ 
FlRSlf? 



WWle'ifiaintaihihg His present salary,. The reductio^Si^f.the 
number of weekly wbrldhg hours compensate ^ the^alary 
gap by aiiowing staff ^ixi^mber more tiitie. to study andgeg 
yo^ tp-th^ir families and .by increasing the acttl^-amount 
earned per hour, .CoveYage fdr the a proinot^d sta^f 

/member is "hot working cbihdHbe: prVvided^by parent ^sub- 
stitutes or vdluht^ers, (Se£ below for sugge^stioris of alter - 

" *; . . / \ 1^ : . ^ ^ . . _ : ^ . - 

native stiiffihg patterns tj^lt would free money for -.career 

- " ' ' ' ' ' ^ ~ " - ' - \ I. 

deyeiopment. ' See also the fir st ;b^bkle^^^^^ 

^ career <aev^6p^iien^ Head Start for jsuggesH^ regard- 



dhg soi^rcies ©f fundSi) ^ 



X 



In .hiring. Head Start staff memb 
. tfiven to ihdividxials from low *ihcbm An esseh- 

tial part of 'careey development is that ped]^le a^e not y ^ ' 
screened out because the^db not have a high school ^diplp* 
ma or a sjgecific^amouni; of experience'. ^ • * 

^ • The tasks listed below tSader each position or rung 
«j^a ladder are meant to stj^gest hoW^^resporisibility^can be 
increased gradually as skills are*increased. It is not^bein]^ 
suggested Iftat specific jobs be performed only oh^particu- . 
laz:^rungs* Nor is it Suggested that particular tasks be per* 
formed only after "5C*^^-5^ihount of experience, . 



HOW MUCH TIME 
IS SPENT ON EACJ! 



RUNG? 



' ^/This booklet does not recommend specific educa- 
tional reqtiirements for the different ppsitiions or a specific 
period of time to be devoted to a particular job on a laddef*. 
Roughly speaking. Head Start estimates that it will take any 
where from one-and-a-half to three ye'ars to go through all 
four steps on the career ladder, from the entry level trainee 
pO€itioh to the career assistant position. This w^d mean 



t # 
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that a pjbrsoh woijdd 8^^^ twelve months oh each bifv 

the fir^t three rungs ofca fiyerrung (trainee -to'-professip^al} 
'ladder. XJareer^ committees can best d^ter-^ 

icank ^pMh guid^ine&i^d^^^ ^ 
require^eilt¥i;o-the feqaif ement regkl^^^ ' 
leati Start. \ - V ^ 



CONSTjRUQTINd^ 



Area-wide cax'egr j^^^ olr ^jGa-/ 

.!Teei'^ileverj^^ 

an^ouht of expicriencc^is^m^ 

^^^^c^e4t»,^uch as pjf % 

. cbilege credits* They may^Mso J^^ set uo a-di£fcre"fifc 

tiiunb^r P^rimgs ^fim . 
feel iBiat %pbsMon^f Asjsociate; I^^^ ingluded be - . 

tweeh S^e car6errassiitk^^ 

or profesiiohal position.^ \ ' ^ , ^ 
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A TEjAGHING LADDER 



1. Tec^chih^AssUtj^t T (Aide 1 or ^eacher Aide) 



2. Teaching Assi^Unt . (Aide 11 or teaching 
I \ * \ Assistant)'^ . 

3. Senio/ Teaching A^^8i^nt (Assijitanit or JTeacher 

4. Career As SAStaht Teacher {Associate or 



.4 



5. Teacher 



6. Teacher -Tra^^ 
7i Supervising Teacher 

8, « Educational Director 



^ Kterh) ' ; 

(Gr^Up •Teacher, 'Head 
, Tocher) 



(in Heid Start agencies * - 

I ' : ' , 
serving at least 500 

cluldreh: nojt Hquired) 

(in Head Start agencies ^ ^ 

servuig €it least ?00 ' 

children) ^ . ^ 

- ' t 
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PERSONAL QT^AL- 
I1"IES OF THOSE - 



WHO TEACH 



ERIC 'i ' , 



THE TEAeinilG ASSISTANT: TRAITS, TASKS,' iW^D 
TRAINiNG ' ^ ' " ' 



U "work is love^ made visible," then teachers and 
teaching assistants are^those per tfohs who are meant to 
make their concern for children visible in their .work. 
Warmth, . under stahdteg, and Gonce^^ fior children are the 
qualities most often cited Head Start and education Sfje- 
'cia?8ts^ primary personal necessary for ' 

teaching assistants and teachers alike; In addftion^ teaching^ 
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assistants sfiould be efLsy-gqifigi firm withou^ being ihflex-*.' 
ifile^ capable of .inspiring >nd enter in cBld^s £rnagiha- 
tidhi* simple^ and ^pjpr oactiable .m^^^ patientV able 
to react weU^TO of tlie. community 



tljey wor4can^ * ^•'^^^ ^ * 



» J_ T- ^ - 



' *i %- TSe siiWUrit^^o^^^^ 

^1 XHEtiilPbRtAN .totiiatoi HekdSU^^ 

, I ^ OF HAV D^G eON- cans e aiaes^ or |tssi sia&it models Jter the.childr en, 
f * FIpENCE BakA ^ ^dditio^^^^^ 
i • ,GHItD - ' .to th(i;Commtmity an3,t^^^ 

¥ _ tj^* It is a^lso im|Nort^^ 

1^ ' . teaching process^^be^^ 

I * . andrcah icar%e is not readily otivious. 

\j/The reject 

> help inn^eiice weli the :child learns and pejfd^is^- ^ 

According to HedJi S^ri guidelines » every' grouTp^^of ' 
^ ; 15 children sliould have at ieMt^^^ 

as9ista4t^ one volwteer aide^^and one teacher. In areas 
where En^Ush is not^t^ 
> assistant or the teach*ef in each classroom xnust be, fluent ' I 
^. i» hoth the lafigtiage ofvthe coi^ \ ^ I 

•f . _ The aiino^ numberless tasks of teaching assist* ' | 

* ^ TASIB QF TEACH-* ants include, both routine details and a gradually increasing 1 
ING ASSISTANTS participation in instructional duties^ Tasks of assistants 

, I ' ' at different i^ges oh the UAJcrshtould Sot b^ ^ 

, f . defined, io tbat staff members can grow in their jobs at 1 

(7 I , • • their own pace, those tasks listed below are simply meant J 

I ^ ^ ' ^ to demonstrate jways in which responsibility can increase 

' « I ^ ^ a^ skills are developedv • j 
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Tas^9 performed at one level nfay be perfornied 
^ at the next as .weii#.in addi^ FAirtherniorei 
one person w€ruld;not neceasa^ly do all the tasks^listed be- 
low* And4ni^xnaU cente be epmbiia^d 

;with cdmmuia^ In brSfer to' ta^^ 

the ta^nts^of-^ides 2md:a8sistant9 to4h^ 
they can be Mked what intere^^^^ given a 

choice of activities*. ' ^ ^ ' / ' ' ' 



tADDERSi^E 
B UILT FROM JOB 
•DESew3>T^^^ 
ittJDTASK 

A^LYSES ^ 

» 



; The activities of tasks listed the job des cf ipttdhs 
\ are thfs^bnes for which stafi nienibets are tf aihed and on 
which they are evil These job description^ are based * 

on the task analys^^ 

let in this series on career dev^e^pm in Head Start.^ • 
^pebific responsibjlities a qt^tUn^d on paper ^ with the 
understanding that, as teaching asBistahtd'gfo in their 
* abilities to assume other r^spbnsibiUtieSt/they ^an 'move - 
info a new job category, where budgets per 



V, 



Job descriptions can be adapted tb^particular situ- 
a^oni^ and individual capabmties. they should include thbsc 
areas in which the Msistant has splecidc respdnsilnlity; that 
is, those duties for wUch the assistaiM is accouhtable. 
Many of the same tasi^t af e p^lToVmed at all levels of the ' 
career ladder^ >^th increasing profip 

of the ways in which children learn*/ Generally, 'routine taslcs 
are best shared by^ all staff members wprldhg together as a 
team and" deciding wha is responsible for what. ^ 
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TRAINIISIG THE 
KE Y ' - 



SOMETHING TO 
AIM FOR 



* » , One findih| of a natidn on aujpliary per- 

^^pnheVwiCs that^rainmg is the>^ . 

effective use of teacHing^aides of assistants* These aux-» 

- ^- " \ ^ ' ' " ' ' - " " ^ 

iliafy teacher s7 ajccprding^tq bthe^^ sub-^ 
stanti^y to the acUevemeh^^ in their classes*^ 

In brder &at teacfiing assis^iits inay i^cVme stwat*^ 6f*lhe 
ways4hvwhich children, can be ^helpedYtb^leaf n, tf ainihg 
should focus on le^rhin^ an3:deV<^ 

dren as well as onfee niater i^ are to be taught a^^^ 

to use teaching^materia Prdfeisioi^is and at^ 
se^eni to benefit ftom tra^xu during p^e^serVice 

ofiehtatiCM^ and on A Recommend 

teazn training of teacher s>?M^^ ^ t^a^d auldliaf ies 

is that "the needs, of cti^^ importantrthah 
the heeds* (of the adidtsl for personal acHeverhent and 
rccbgiutlon."^ _ ^ — - — ^ ^ 



THE TEACHING ASSISTANT TRAttlEE (Aide I or Treacher Aide) 

^ / -\ ^ ^ ^ - , 

When a trainee begins to work in a ciassroom, bar i, 
efforts will first be dircctedrthrbugh routine tasks and 
„^J)omejrisits« tpwa^ children in 

the class:a^nd witE^ttieir pS« 

the^ldnd bf support that creates a trusting relattbnshlp^b<e^ ~ " 
^tweenTthe cMld imd the ad^ti this trust will encourage the 
child tja'tf y new things M^ekperiehce learning in hew ways, 
The«trainee zmghtt-ajncmg othier things^ ' 

• ■ greet children by n^me upon arrival 
- - esport childi:en 

operatingtdupiicating^and audiovisual equipment 
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assist in routins duties; sych as arranging the 
cias^room^ super^^ and ineals., 

P?eparXng teaching xn^ 
-household tesks^^ supp6rt«the cHildreriVs^ 

learning experiences^ instructiahal^ ^ " \ 

tasks do • . ' 

assist in^troup^activity the. supervision ' 

of a teachervafsist^^^ or senior.a^istaht 

- wor^ /indi\dd^^ ^hp heed: ^ 

spiecial .attention- ^ • . * - , 

act oiit^tbries wiA^^ 
lead chUdrea in games;and spngs ' 
" supervise trahsitiph^^^ tb ' 

another: - . ' / 

^e^nforce color, hurob^^^ ^ 
cohceptlt'air^^ taught to ^:hijldreSv' • ' 
participate Jii ineeti^^ of the classrpprh \ 



/ 



eacHlhg team 



" / attend in-,service workshops and inllividual or 



gvpup cphferetices each week . ^ 
-Vy participate in sessions concerniftg the .'content 
^^•'l>f ln^epdce traihi^^ career development' 

If the trainees enjoy (heir wtork, they will probably, 
want to continue a« teaching-assistants.. Questi^^ 
cerning the rapport between stssistants Snd other members ; 
of the teaching team could be discus3ed*with 'a career de- ' 
velopmeht coordinator. Changes ih duties mijht be sug- . 
2;ge8t^d. Tasks might best be divided according to the ski^lXs^ 
' ejifpectatiohs, and attitudes of all' member sV of the i teaching ■ 
team,' in-order that effective, working relationships may 
'be eslablishe4. Exchanges of teachers might also be tj*ied 
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in ah effort to find the *be It working relatiohshipi Staff, mem- 
.\iet^ wpia^, however diffipiilty the chil^ 

dren might have in relating to a new adulf in the classroom^. 

If a trainee seems toXprefer working: with children 
for' short f>eriods of time oijIy, transfer to the cojmmuni^y 
services rung ^could be considered* /Wh^n beih^ 

■ * ^ „^ . ^^ * \ * \* f\ ' '\\ 

rung of anbthe^ ladder^-a staff mernberVs^^^^^ '"^ 

en^e and time in Head Start shoul<! be taken info accauht* ' 

As a means of* becoming acqiiaihtfed with the entire 

^^Head Start program, traihees^ can spend spe- 

' cial days assisting each of the other staff member ^.^ 

* % . ' ' 

community, administrative, and'Jxealth services oh their jbbs^ 



THE TEACHING Assistant. (Aide JI or Teacher^Assistant) 



_^_.^3enefitihg^frcSn the experience as a trainee, teach- 
ing assistants take on some independent respohsiBilitie ^ 
exercise their own Initiative, aiid make ctfta^n decisions. 
In addition to assuming some or all of the trainee (or aide I) 



nre3g6ri$ibilitie«, they might: 



1 



teach irtsi c^rafts^ songs, gamers ^ 

l^lp develop the social, learhirigf and physical 

skills of cMldren during; free-fday periods, 

and take responsibility*^or the class at 

these tinies, ^ 

help parents to under stand* the -goals and 

niethods'pf the classr6om progra^m / 

listen to parents and interpret parental. ' 

concerns to the teacher. 
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supervise the classroom for brief periods' ' 
^ wheh*lfee teacher is called iw 
— ^^Ip to plan and supervise field trips 

take lutendahce and report abs^^ / , ^ 

' _ the t^chj^r^^ ^ " 

observe thC<?Mly bealth cdnditibh of children 
assist in rouUn^duti^ ^ ^ ^ 

' - - work Syith a se^ibria^^ 

teacher in conducting the cla^rdoin, under the. 
^ ^ ' - - guidance of a teacher -tra^^^ \, 
' ' , participate iri classfoo^ or teaching 

team meetingsr* ' 
; attend ih-servic^e wbrklho^^and indrvidual * 
or group conferences e^cfi we^k 
^' paVHcipate in sessions cp^ 

of In-sef vice training and caree^development 

'( '- ' ■ ■ -'.v • • - • 

THE SEmOR TEACHmC ASSISTANf . (Assistant-or 
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Xeacher Associate) 



Senior assistants can work closely with the teacher 
in planning the daily activities, analyzing' pyoblems, ard 
assisting in the training of new staff members'. - They 
.might also: ' \ . ^ 

. * take charge of a small group engaged iii a 

special activity x 
— help children to learn to express anger and 
. settle argame'nts without fighting • ^ 
-T help create in children a positive 'attitude 
towvd entering school 
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• - • take charge of a sibling room, with the * 
assistance o£ parjents, ♦ ' ^ ' s 
'substitute for group teacher when necessary 
conHuct dlass m a senior assistant or 
teaching assistant, under the guidance of a 
' teacher -trainer 

■•^ assist in routine duties 



THE CAREER ASSISTANT TEACHER (Associate or . 

Teacher-Intern) 



\ Teaching assistants wovdd select teaching techniques, 

take charge of the classroom as needed, and train cJther staff 
members. In addition, teaching assistants might: 

, assist in developing and implementing ' 

routines in classroom 
* • - ' 

assist in long-range classroom and/or 

curriculum planning 

design instructional material 

prepare bulletins ^ disp^^ySj and^exM 

assist the parent education program in infant 

and child development 

alssist with te'^her substitute training 

program for volunteers ' ^ 

assist in routine duties 

carry out all duties of a teacher under the 
# snpervision^of a teacher 

substitute for group teacher 
conduct classrooni with an^^8sistantr;teacher, 
senior assistaiff^ or teaching assistant, under 
giiidahce of a group teacher or teacher-trainer ' 



--^ participate in in-service training and individual 
and group conferences on career developinehtr 

THE TEACHER (Group teacher) ' . — " ^ 

Accordii>g;to ;Head;,Staf:t 
ideally sftiould Have a B.A. in early^chii^^^ 
experience as a teacher, chtldren^s nurse, bi*^^^^ case 
worker; As thcs "Manual of Policies ah^^^^^ . 
states, this "does not jheaiarhpweve that only certified or 
foTinaliy trained persons should be pohsidered.' Since a . 
inale figure is n^ssing in iftariy pd^ a man 

with linii ted training may be more deiirable than a woman 
having all the requisite education. Similarly^ a non-cer- 
tified biUhgt^^ teacher is obviously preferable to a certified 

teacher who cannot communicate with the children enrolled 
9 

in the center." v . 

i 

A group teacher in centers where there is a career 
development program under way \^uld: 

design and plan the classroom program* and 
daily schedule with assistants 
provide training in various teaching methods 
^ help to develop the teaching and leadership 

^ ability of aides or assistants through regular 
training sessions and individual conferences 
coordinate parent conferences, home visits ' 
with parents, classroom j^arent meetings, 
etc., during Which parents can discuss the 
problems and.progresB of their children and 
how they might assist in the child^s learning 



work with the other teaching staff members 
and the career development coordinator in 
* ' planning. the in*servi'ce training program 
tap all possible resources 4n:ter^sdf:per_- * 
3 sohnei and materials . 

lead a daily teaim teaching meeting, during 

^ - , . ' 

which the day's experience is reviewed and 
- * the next day's program is planned 

In addition tb^thesje activities, the teacher would ^ 
be responsible for: . ! ^ 



analyzing the learning and emotional heeds 
of children 
- evaluating the childrenU progress,, 
selecting, with assistants, the materials to 
be taugRt 

presenting subject matter to the class 
sreeing that children get attention from physi- 
'cian, dentist, social worker, psychologist, or 
speech therapist^ according to their heeds 



THE TEACHER-TRAINER 



NEW STAFFING * 
PATTERNS MEAN 



If the group teachers do their jobs' effectively, they 
will find that their role in the Head Start Program will take 
on new dimensions involving new responsibilities, oppor- 
tunities, and challenges* As the teaching assistants in a . 
center gain in proficiency, training, and experience, the 
activity of two or three classrooms can be supervised by a 
group teacher who would then become a teacher -trainer ♦ 
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A. mAINING 
FOR PROFES- 
t SIGNALS TOO, 



... POSSIBLE 
CREDIT FOR IN- 
SERVICE TRAINING. 



.This staff* mejhber Wuld assist as needed in the/daily pro- 
gram and act as a trainer, coordinator, and supervisor of 
^ the educational program and its supplementary programs. 



. If there is appropriate "ifi-service or other, training 
bppoftimity available to group ,teacher8,-then tejkching skills 
cait .be adapted to the tasks of training adults, serving as a 
resdurce 5n child deveiopmenti and' acting' ds-^n advobate of 
career development. And in cases where a teacherrtraiher 
has a master's degree, it might be possible for .'a center to 
get a near-by c5llege to grant credit to the trainees who 
participate .in in J^eiviee workshops given by the training 
teacher, particuiarly4heh one area or subject is covered' 
over a number of meetings. ' . ^ 

. ' , ^ ■ "I ■ ■ ' 

A university in the Midwest gives one hour of cred- 
it each ifor an fn-service workshop .in litera^re^for pre- 
.school children and for a workshop in jsocial services, which 
are conducted for Head StUrt staff member J from a number ■ 
of centers. Sixteen hours of class or work$hop time are re- 
^quired for one college credit from this university, which 
runs on a. two-semester scliedule. In this case, two Head ^ 
Start Regional Training Officers conduct t^e training work- 
shops, rather than a Head Start te^icher-ti^ifter. (See the 
first booklet in this series on career development in Head ,/ 
Start for a discussion and description of training and educa-' 



tio^ial opportunities for Head 'Start staff members.) 



/ 
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When a group teacher becomes a teacher -trainer, 
he would cover with the teaching assistants' classefc^hat 
were previously conducted by t;yo or thr4e regular teachers. 
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- ... FUNDS 
FOR GAREER DE- 
VELOPMENT, '. . 



And in assuSnihg'iupernsdry responsibilitiesi tfae^trainihg 
teacher either free'8 the educational jaigecto^^^ ^ cover a 
greater number bf center s, or shires the duties of the ed- 
ucationa4'dircctbf <vrtth^^a^^ car ccri«t staff *mcmbcr who 
has had some <tleHcsd exper^nce a^ demonstrated an . 
ability to^'talce charge of admuii«tf ative tasks* As :thesc hew 
^staffihg^patterns dcvcl6pi,bwJgcts can be reorganized and 
money; can thus be freed to support career development. ^ 



... ANDilEW 
OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR ALL STAFF 
MEMBERS* 



The dfevelopmcnt of fee skills of a trainlngHeachir 
can also lead to opportwities . outside Head Start. A Head 
- Stirt tVachcr in the Midwest ha i1t>ecoinc a part-time college 
/instructor in a program for pavaprofessiohais at a nearby 
university* At the same tiine» ^he continues to wori.part-. 
time in her Head Start center. Another Head Start teacher 
set up and became the director of a day care center* where 
she was able to introduce methods ^d objectives developed 
in Head Start. 



TAPPING RE- 
SOURCES 



As a result of the 1962 and 1967 aniendments to 
the Social Security Act, increased federal mroney is avail* 
able to states for the establishment of day care centers for 
the children of low-inco;ncie families* Often individuals or 
local groups can initiate the establishment of these centers. 
And even in aireas where there arc day care centers, many 
more are necessary to meet present needs. Opportunities 
for professionals as well as for paraprofessionals are 
clearly increasing as career developmenti new careers, 
and educational and social service programs are being ex- 
panded; Jobs are there to be done; what is needed are per- 
sonnel trained in both traditional and nontraditional ways to 
fill them and to work for the expansion of the se^ jobs. 
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TEACHING LADDER SUPPORTS. 



Team MeetingB ^ 



When two or tiiree aduits work togeUier in a class- 
room, they nef 4 to p;kn thjcir ^ctivitie/s "^cfbrchahci if the * 
best use is to -be mad^ of tKcir time with &c childrchi tiiric 
for team meetug^ shptdd he schedtded eac h d|y -fe order to 
vgp ovei iht day's. experiences and pia^ 
day*8:activitie8. 



WHAT IS THE 
VALUE OF TEAM 
MEETINGS? 



. As part of a nationwide study, an eyaluatibh of in- 
service, training was itiade in wBch aides ahd^^t^^^ 
one school were aslj^d to give their ppihion^ of team meet- 
ings, including ways iniwMch the mel5tings% proved to, be 
helpful. The participants in the study felt that among other 
things, team meetings served to: ^ ~ \ ' 

— dear the air and point but problems 
. give participants an opportunity to. learn 

how to plan r > 

clarify rbles ^ 
— , help staff members understand each other 
-r encourage self-confidence and leadership 

They also* felt that te^m meetings provided an opportunity 
to learn teaching techniques, to discuss problems bbject- 
. ively, and to become more aware of learning patterns.^ ^ 



Another study indicated ,a need for auxiliary per- 
sonnel tb be able to relate to one individual, other than the 
st^ervisor, who serves as a guide and a focal point in the 



auxiliaries' 'development. Career development coordina* 

- ' _ > • _ 12 f 

tors in Head Start. could fill this role. 



.Supplementary Prbg^ 

' • - , ' i ^ , _ , . - 

, . , In bbtli large' and small Head Start cei^ter 
grams have been introduced .\i^hich„coh^ simultaneousiy 
to the develd^nient of the children^ the career development; 
of staffimembers the educatiphal program for parents^ 
They inciude: - ' * 

1* ^ A tfainihg-prdgr ain for -parents-to bec bme , 
clas^robip :iubstitutes^ ^ 

* 2. A sibl^iig roQ^ iiisters and brothers of 

, Head Start b-hildren 

-\ _ 
3. A parent: training prggram in child care and' 

. . » the development of learning to^ 

, three months to H^ad -Start age i , 



PARENTS TRAINED, 

ASCLASSBIOOM 

SUBSTITUTES 



The training program for parents to become class* 
room substitutes extends career development opportiinities 
into tl^e xpmm\ihity. It also prepares commuhaty>members 
to assist in classrooms under the supervision of a staff 
member while other staff^members participate in inrservlce 
h|gh school) or college training* In^dditioh^ in the class* - 
rooms there are always the s^ame .persons whom the child* 
ren get to know and who are familiar with the program* 
One program consists of six tw6*h6ur sessions conducted 
over a^eribd of three weekSp including 12 hours or more 
of practice teachings and at least^ one individual conference 
with each participant, after practice teaching has, begun. 
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ASSISTANTS IN : 
SffitiNG KObMS 



Parents are paid for their work as substitutes on an hourly 
basis* Accurate records are kept^of the huhiber of hours 
they train and Vork 59 that^^ 

refer to this mforjj^ ^PPIy for jobs* . 

This practice can be^«tehde'd>to aU paid ahd volunteer 
activities of^coihmw members* ' . 



, The secohd'program^ th 
en'ts, while attendm chUdren 
who aft embt yet entoUed in Head Stsift to a sibling rpom in 
the^centeir. In one .urban cWteri the^^ the childr en iii 

the sibling room irsguided by a Wlekd teache r*" this staff 
fnember is assisted Hy.^^t^ parents of these children, who 
contribute one hourbf thei$ time for every Jour hours a 
child of theirs.is in the sibling room* Parents are trained 
by the lead teacher while they assist in the room, and the 
lead teacher has the opportunity to work with aixd. train adults. 



... CAN MAKE 
UPANptHER 
RUNG ON THE 
TEACHING 
LADDER 



the" lead teacher of this siblihg^'toom began work- 
T^g as a teacher: aide in the x: enter three **and-a-half yefrs 
ago, when one of her five children was enrpUed in Head ^ 
Start. After two years, she becarne a \ekcher ass istant. 
Several inpnths later, when the, teacher in the sibling room 
resigned, this assistant was ready to move Jlnto that position 
as a " lead teacher, " earning $1 17s06 a week. Her training 
at present includes a five -week leadership training program, 
intensive in-service training, work' ^xperienqe, and life 
experience. ' 



I - 



The third program! focuses on child care. It can be 
conducted by auxiliary staff members and parents who are 
initially guided by a teacher br director. In addition to gen- 
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PARENT TRAINING 
IN CfllLb DEVEL- ^ 
OPMENT • 



eral principles of child care» therprograih teaches parents 



hoW they can 'stimulate the verbal, visual, and hearing :^ 
sensec^/of cMldren three monthi^"^ two years of age* 

This ^iaydnyoive-singm^ talking^ anid reading to children^ 
chooflfing playUiihgS jS^^^ 

doing exercises tlmt:p^^ stimuli;-' 
tionyfor' children*; Exercises develops learn - 

ing^abilitijss in cMldren j^^pr.epa thexn to benefit more 
ivSty:- from expe r ienc es 'i^^^ from instruction 

ii^' the public s^^ A^nimnber 

that sti^iUationiduring-t^^^ a crucial differ* 

^ence in the later development of a chiid*3 learning ability 
' and pcrfdrmahce>^^ 



Teaching Opportunities Out^M^^ead Start 



Today, certification laws^are gradxially being, mod- 
ified in a number ^ cities ^nd states^ in a. way which recog<* 
nizes expedience as an alternative qualification to college 
credit* Career development committees should keep in* , 
formed of changes which mesui more career opportunities 
for Head Start staff memb^^ FossibiUties for employment 
as child care or teaching aides (or yt^atever the title may be) 
can be explored in the following areas: 

'day care centers (run by the city, the statte, 
private social service agencies, industries, \ 
*or colleges) that hkve training programs for - 
low-income mothers 
public and independenj: schools 
social service agencies and hospitals that 



\ 



ha vi§ facilities toxare for children while\ 



paSrehts are occupied 



PUB Lie SCHOOL 
POSITIpNS^FOR 
NEW PROFES- 
SIONALS 



' Fositidns in the i^^^ ihclude a wide va- 

riety of duties and extensive contact with adults as well as 
older childr^^. Head Start staff members who- express in- 
terest inoldef children :shoidd be aw^ types of po- 
sitions that exist in their locality. In New York State klo^ 
excludmg New York City4/1 01- types of parUprofessiohal 
sitions in scBpols have^We^^^^^ ''The inost coiiiition 
are; (1) room aide's»^(2} iuhchrqbm iides^i P 

(4) teaching aides » (5) playground aide s> (6) monitorial 

_ " _ _ , _ _ ^_ " _ ^ _ _ • ' ^ 

aides, (7) audiovisual aides ^ (8) health service aides, and 

14 ' * " ^ _ 

(9) remedial aides. The number of types of aides in ah: 

individual school systenri ijK usually-more limited. A listing 

of au^ilidry positions and ^S^ir salaries in two major cities 

will give some indicatiph of the^ range of school positions in 

'J ^ * - ■ 

a single school district. . ' ^ 



San Francisco 



\ 



^4 



Salaries: 
$1.40^ 

2.31 
* 2.55 
638.00 



Student Aide ' 
School Children's Monitor 
SchQol Aide I 
School Aide n 
School Aide III 
School Community Relations Asst. 525-638 

School Laboratory Attendant 1.68 

School Laboratory Assistant 500-607 

School Patrol Aide ^ 670-813 

Campus Control Aide I, II 525-775 

EngSjAi Reader • 3.03 . 

City College Reader ' 3.03 



per .hour 
per hour 
per hour 
per hour 
per month 
per mphty 
per hour 
^per month 
per i^onth 
per month 
per Hour 
per hour 



New York City 

• Family Worker * 
Family Assistant I, U 
School "Aide 
Student Aide I, n, IIL 
Tisacher Aide 
£ ducatiohai^s sistaht 

■v. ' ' 

EducationalVAs sociate ^ * 
Parent Program Assistant 
Auxiliary -Trainer 



Hourly- 
Rates: 

$1.75 
2.25-2.50 
1.75^2^.00 

. 1.50-2.00 

1.75" 

2.^5-2.50 
,3.25, 
' 3.50 • 

3.50 



Yearly Rates 
Proposed by. United 
Federation of , ' 
.Teachers in l>^.y,Ci: 

6,506-7,200 
7,600-7,800 



M.60^7,^66 
7,666-8s806 
'8,366-^1866 
8,266-8,500 
8,506-8,800 



PuMic Schools, . \h coopejr4tion with, the Federal 
Career Opportunities Program, ar<$ developing a variety *of 
careei; ladders. ^Below are two charts of the ppsitions, ed- 
ucational requiremeiits, 4nd salaries in a career opportuh* 
ities proposSil prepared by a school in California.^ ^ The 
five-fields of w6 A are deiigoed to permit mobility from ^ 
one field to another* Diagonal transfer is achieved in this way. 







TABLE 


I., 


( 




^^•^^J^Job Title 

Field 

o£ work. 


TEACHER 

AIDE 
^0-30* 


mSTRUC. 
AIDEI 
31 - 60* 


INSfRUC. 
.AIDE n 
61 - 90* ' 


INSTRUG. 
AIDE m 
91 - 120* 


INTERN 

A.Bi'less 

credential 


Teachei* 


' TA 


I ♦ 


II 


m 




Counselor 


TA 


I 


. II. 


HI. 




Social Worker ■• 


TA 


I 


11 


in * 




Librarian ' 


TA 


I 


II 


in 




Preschool 


TA 


I 


u 







♦Coljege credits 



TABLE n 



Experience TEACHER AIDE 
(in years) 0 - 30* 


INSTRiAIDE I 


INSTRiAiDE n 
- 6l - 90* , 


INSTR.A.m 

91 - i^o* 


[NTERN 

ft 

u 

C U * 
O 


1 - 2 1 8i yr ^$2v24 
2h<fy»-$2i35 


l8t;inr-$2;50 
. 2hd Vr-$2.72 : 


|?i;8t yr-$2/8* 
2nd yr-$3,01 


'l8t f*-$3il6 
2hd yr -$3.31 


3-4 3r4yr-$2.59 
4th'yr-$2.7i , 


3rd yr-$2.86 
4th yr-$3.0l 


3rd yr -^$3*1 6 \ 
i^ttiyr-$3,3i 


3rd yrr$3".48 
4th yr-$3i(65 


5-6 5tfr^?$2;86 
6th yr-$3.01 


5th yr-$3il6 
6th yr-$3i31 


^^fih yr-$3i48 ' 
j^h yr-$3;65 


5thyr.-$3.83 
6tti yr-$3i93 


7-8- ■ 7th yrT$3.l6^ .. 
^ 8th yr-$3l31 


7th yr*$3i48 ; 
8th.yr-$3.65 


7th yr-$3.83 
8th yr-^$3.93 


7th yr-$4;63 
8tliyf-$4ai 



^oUbge credits 



H In the upper grades* the duties of a teacher ^ide or 
assistant will difter from the duties of Head Start staff mem 
bers* Carreer development cpprdinators/lhojold know th^ ' 
tasks involved in^ positions outside Hea^ Sta^t that might Ire 
of interest to Head Start staff mexnbers. B^ipw are listed 
some of the duties of teacher aides or assistants 'public 
schools • . . ^- * 



Some Instructional Tasks in Public Schools ' ' 

— helping to*check homework ,^ 

— helping-students to learn how to^ Idok t;p 
information 

— taking charge of small groups for 
drilling purpojes 

talking and listening to students 
who are upset 

encouraging individual students^to continue 
worfohg ^^^^^^ 



A 
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helping students settle arguments witHo'ut £ 
^ » » ' ^ fighting; intervening when sttdents^^^ 

fighting ^ ' , ' : ' ' 

' intjBrestijig' restl^ studjents in ah ac^i_vity> , 
^ '(Clarifying teachers'- assigning - * 

, individual! students # ' ? 

esqplaihihg school rules td' students £' ^ 

Sonie Nohyin^tructional Tasks-ih^-^^^ 

Jceeping health ahd' attehdan , *' - _ 

r - supe r vising hallways , study ^halis , pla;yg^ piihd s ^ 
lunchrooms, school buses, field trips, etc. ^\ 
typing ahd duplicating materials 
' -r collecting money from studentai; keeping? 

. . records^arid makiE^ reports on -moneys collected" 

- ' , — filing and^catalogiiig materials and reports - 

checking and ordering suppUes * ' 
correcting objective, tests ^ 
. ' ^ returning daily work, and tests/to students 

''^'^ ^straightening the .clas^oom each day 

* ^ ■ * ' Teaching aides in* public schobls often p^irfotm a 

' variety of school community activities^ such as x^jaking h^Jfeie 
/ visits, reporting problems to the counselor, helping to or- 
ganize parent meetings, etc. / 

• In localities where auxiliary personnel have not* , ' 

INTRODUCING been introduced into the public schools,^ or'Y^here they are * 

TEACHING AUX- in the schools on a limited basis, career development com-* 

ILIARIES INTO THE - -mittees might consider participating^iiTflforts to institute 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS programs for auxiliary personnel whicfi include the basic . 

• - ' . ' components ot a, career'developm'ent plan. Recommenda-. 
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tions derived from a nationwide study for the establishment 
of auxiliary programs in public schools are listed in the 
booWet ^'NeWvPartners in the American School:' A Stmiy of 
Auxiliary t'ersonn'el in Education/^ by Garda Yf'. Bowman 
and Gordon J. Klopf.- 



other opportun- 
ities outside 
hSad start 



In order to ifind out where teaching auxiliaries 
might be employed in independent storefront or community 
schools, career development coordinators could contact the 
local branch of the Urban League, local chapters of profes- 
sional organization's, and other ^community organizations 
Coordinators could also -write the New Schools. Exchange, 
which compiles and distributes a continually revised direc 
tory of innovative'schools. throughout the United States. 



16 



'^"^^ Once «n auxiliary has obtained 60 college credits, 

he or she could apply to public schools or cooperating col- 
leges which participate in the Federal Teacher Corps pro- 
gram. This prog-am provides for the employment of aux- 
iliaries in schools located in low-income neighborh<^ods and 
for continued college -study for these auxiliaries.* 

♦Teacher Corps programs for undergraduates will be con- 
"^--ducted 4n 1970 by the following educational institutions: 
Alaska State Schools, Anchorage; Alijany State College, Ga.; 
U. of North Dakota; U. of Oregon; Puerto Rico State Dept. of 
Education; and Black Hills State College, S. Dakota. Gradu- 
ate programs will be 'conducted by San Francisco State Col- 
lege, Calif.; U* of Southern Californ::' U. of Delrware; Pub- 
lic Schools of -the District of ColuipbLs U. of Florida; Drake 
University, Iowa; tJ. of Kentucky; Western Kentucky U.; South- 
ern U., La.; Oakland U., Mich.; Jackson State College, Mi^s.; 
Eastern Montana. College; New Mexico State University; Buf-' 
. falo State University College, N.Y.; Prairie View A & IvI 
. College, Texas; Texas Southern U.; U. of Texas; U. of Ver- 
mont; and Pacific Lutheran U., Wash. 
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NEW PROFES- 
SIONALS AS COL- 
LEGE ASSISTANTS 



At the University of ^dinnesota, an innovatire pro- . 
gram olfers opportunities toxparaprofessionals in teac .ing 
that could be introduced in other universities. The program 
draws on the resources of^paraprof ciohals as "cultural 
educational specialists" who work wit*, university professors 
as co-teachers of a course in urban affairs for all incoming 
freshmen,^ The specialists, who are about 30 in number, 
also study at the University. 



Going Up The Teaching Ladder: Some Examples 

An Assistant Teacher Who Began As A Coo k 

« 

When Mary O'Neal* anttNher family left Alabama 
for Milwaukee in 1963, she also left a six-day, thirty- 
dollar-a-week bench helper's job in a bakery*. For the 
next two years she worked as a housekeeper ih a hospital, 
earning little more than at the bakery. When Head Start 
opened its doors in 1965, Mrs. O'Neal got a job as a cook/ 
housekeeper . As the mother of six young children, cook- 
ing and cleaning were second nature to her; as a w.oman 
without a high school diploma, it seemed as though houser 
keeping was the one source of income she could depend 
upon. It didn't take long for Mrs.! O'Neal to see that she 
would like to spend alt her time at the center working 
'Swith the children in the classroom. 

.During the first two years, there were no open- 
ings for a teacher aide. Mrs. O'Neal continued as cook 
and housekeeper for the center. However, the director ' 
recognized her ability to relate to children. Whenever 
one of the teaching staff was absent, the . director was 
happy that Mary O'Neal could serve as a substitute teachgr 
aide. Then, in 1967, the University of Wiscon^sin at Mil- 
waukee conducted two courses in child development in 
which Mrs. O'Neal enrolled. She was given a certifi- 
cate upon her completion of the courses, but was not 
granted any credit, 
f 

♦ Mary O'Neal is the actual name of the person described" 
here. She requested that her real name, rather than an 
initial or a pseudonym, be used in this example. 
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Early- in 1968, a teaching aide position opened 
up at. her center, which Mrs. O'Neal filled. At the .same 
time, she/begy to attend classes in the newly developed ' 
Head'S.tart supplementary training component of career 
development offered through the University of Milwaukee. 
After complying three courses, she began a fourth, in. 
Ehglisrhv" . ; . - 

I 

Mrs. O^Neal found it difficult to maintain her 
home'^life while attending the supplementary training 
courses late in the afternoon. Therefore, she discon- 
tinued supplementary training and enrolled in a G.E.D. 
course which was held in the evenings. For the follow- 
ing seven months she attended classeVfour nights per 
week, prepa'ring for her high school equivalency diploma. 
During -the su*nmer, she also substituted for a teacher , 
in her Head Start center. In August 19'69, Mrs. O^Neal ' 
completed her G.E.D. and fotind that the pressures at ^ - 
home had lessened enough to permit her to return to, ^ 
the supplementary training classes. 

In the fall of 1969, Mrs.^OWeal was put in charge 
of 'a classroom* She was hired as an assistant teacher. 
Since she was no longer substituting as a teacher, her sal- 
ary was reduced because -her canter's budget, like most . 
Head Start ^budgets, was tight, and had not been designed 
to accommodate staff, increases. Mrs. O^Neal was put in 
charge of a classroom, and with the assistance of a teacher 
aide she now plans and directs the program for the children, 
She^^cohsults the education supervisor and a degreed teacher 
when necessary. Her center has regular in-service training 



and Mrs. O'Neal has gained considerable know-how from 
these sessions as well as support and assistance from the 
supervisor and the teachers she has worked with during 
the past five years. 

Since she started Head Start supplementary train- 
ing, Mrs. O'Neal has completed .24 credits toward her A.A. 
degree. She hopes ultimately to have her B.A. in Early 
Childhood Education.' 

1 Mrs. O'Neal is active not only in working for her 
own^ca^eer development, but in suppbrtinjg the overall Head 
Start carreer development program as well. A year ago^^she 
was electedr chairman * of the Head Start career development 
committee for the city of Milwaukee. She feels that the 
background she gained from an eight-week Head Start lead- 
ership training course has greatly helped her to serve in . 
this capacity. She also believes that the Milwaukee career 
development program was aided immeasurably by a three- 
day training program of the New Careers Training Labora- 
tory of New York University, particularly in relation to 
task analysis, what it is, 'and how to do it. She states, 
''There have been some great changes in our program since 
they met with us.*' 

Seven years ago, Mary O'Neal scrubbed pots and 
pans in Birmingham. ' Now she has a' key role in an impor- 
tant movement to improve the career opportunities of many 
people in Milv/aukee. 



• f 
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A Father is Preparing. For Hi. Kut^e 



Mr. S is a 39-yeari„id SiouK Indian who lives on 
a reservation in the Northern Great Hains. Afte,. his dis- 
charge fron, the Ar„,y in 1,5*, he .Harried and began to ' 
h.s fan,il,. Po, .He „e« t.n years-he attempted un- 
success u„, to develop, a cattle ranch oh his ta„iVs l.nd. 
Event«allv he-found wor. in seasonal construction. He 

left the reservation and he „as unable to niove with it. 

in 1,6. "71 " P'O^"-- » reservation 

1 965. and he enrolled two of his childreri-in the program 
^ He did volunteer wor. at his center and was asked to he 
^ -.me bus driver .. He held this Job for four months 
avluab rK ''^-^^i^ii^n:^;-±iX^^^c.rr,. 
B ca ^ " P-'"™ 'or three-and-^half years. 

Becau e.h,s center was small, he had'considerahle daily 
Pntact wtth the children in the classroom. Hfchen, and 
P ayground and on his bus runs. He expressed his inter- 

slotTorT " .eacher aide, but there was only one 

slot for this position and it was filled. 

to be allowed to exchange, positions, and this „,et with ap- 
proval within the program A«, . f i. • " ^ 
able to • u . teachar aide. Wr. S was 

able to do a job .n which he had a strong interest. ' 

Mr. S had quit school in the ninth grade. He be.an 

to participate. in his.Head Start program's suonl . 
trp4„^«^ v., ^ Program s supplementary 

.ratnmg whUe he studied, with the help of the center.s 
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teacher^ for the GtE.D, He had been out of school for 20 
years at this time» but was able to'pass three sections of 

the high school equivalency examinatiorx. At the university 
- . , - " . _" _ ^ 

which conducted Head Start supplementary training, he com- 
pleted several courses, for which he will get credit onge' h#. 
has completed the G.E.D. He is enrolled in ah Associate of 
Arts program, majoring in early childhood education. 

During his*^ first few months-as an aide, Mr, S. 
worked closely with the Head Start center teacher and was 
als6 advised by a university professor of early childhood 
education. His center conducts regular in-service trainings 
which has helped him considerably in developing his class- 
room skills. 

Mr. S has observed changes going on within him- 
self since he has become a teacher aide-. He commented, 
^^Once I never did like to talk in front of a lot of people. 
I was afraid to make a mistake, but in our activities like 
workshops, I get out there now and do it." He was/recently 
elected to the Parents'^Committee of^the reservation's 
Follow l*hrough Program. 

J He believes that a degree earned through supple- 
mentary training will allow him a sec\ire future either on 
or off the reservation. He has just recently completed his 
G.E.D. He has explained to his children that he is going to 
school to help himself as well as them in the future. He stated, 
."If I can move|Up, then maybe someone else can try this ca- 
reer development. Someone else can come and take over my 
job. I have high hopes for an Associate of Arts degree, but 
I've got to learn a lot first. It tal^es time — everything you 
do-*it takes time." 



Frorn.Public School Teachey to Maid to Uni versity Faculty \ 
Meir^ber 



\ 



\ 



Mrs. A was the tenth child of a^farm fafnily living 
in the South. . They were a close family and worked togetiJfer 
on their 50 acres of land. Her parents wanted their children 
•*tago to school,. to learn tiow to be good citizens, to develop ; \ 

the farm and «rnake sorriething of themselves.'*' With this 
background, she grew up with a sense of pride in her heritage. 

When Mrs. A went away to college in Tennessee, 
she worked for a faculty family as a ^'foster daughter." She 
worked her way through, college by helping the family with 
household chores. She was awarded a B.S. degree in home 
economics education in 1954.^ 

She returned to her home town— the first student 
in that community to have completed four years of college — 
and began teaching hoine economics, in the high school. In 
addition to her classiroom activities, she established adult 
classes for her students^ parents. She also assisted en- ^ 
tire families with their personal projects conducted at the 
high school. She was married a year later and continued 
to teach until she and her husband iTX>ved North in 1956. 
A year later, their first child was born. 

The next several years were difficult ones for ^ 
Mrs. A. She discovered that she could not find work as a 
home economics teacher. When she applied for jobs, she 
was told, »»There are no positions open,'' or ''You need eight " . ^ 
more hours of student teaching.** So she worked as a cook ^ - 
at a sorority house, a maid in a private home, a housekeeper * \ 



in hospital wards, a \yard clerk, and a waitress in private • 
hom.es. It was necessary to do two of these jobs at ohce in 
order to make ends meet.- There were two children in the 
household'at that .time. In 1962 her husband died. 

In 1964, she was able to work as a teacher aide who 
trained teachers to \yor}c with the problems of children of 
low-income families and their community in a public nursery 
scTiool. The- salary for this job was^$.34,50 a week, so she 
continued to supplement this income by serving dinner par- 
ties in private homes. At the same time, she worked for tlie 
local board of education as a part-time teacher in homemaking. 

In the fall of 1967, Mrs. A was employed as a full- 
time Head Start teacher. She becanie part of a team which 
developed a curriculum guide for her city's Head Start pro-' 
gram. At this time,\she enrolled as a night student at the 
state university located in her city. 

The following year, she was offered an internship 
through the university which allowed her to study as a full- 
time student and begin work on a master's program with a 
major m educational psychology. As an intern, she taught 
Head Start children four days a week. A fifth day was de- 
voted to seminars, laboratory observations, home visits, 
and parents* fneetinjgs. At night she attended the required 
^courses and worked on term papers and evaluations* 

Mrs. A completed her M.A. degree in August 1969. 
At that time she was offered a position at tfie univerjsity as 
an instructor in its Head Start leadership training program. 
She^accepted the position, and is now a part-time faculty 
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member in the College of Home Economics, Department of ' 

Family and Child Science, She teaches part-time at the 
t» university's nurs^^rVf which also serves as a laboratory for 

the Head Start leade^i*ship training program. In addition, 
*Mrs\ A acts as a resource person for parent education an^. 

serves as a consultant to Head Start programs. . 

Thinking back on the years since s'he left college"^ 
in the South, she stated: ^'Critics have embarrassed me with 
their pi'aise for my forethought, satisfactory service, and 
willingness *to' go the second mile.' My two children were 
my inspiration. I have thoroughly enjoyed the whole process" 
of my development.** 

A Head Teacher Who Brought Her Rural Background to The City 



Mrs. P was born in the rural South. Her family 
was large, and she warmly recalls everything that growing 
up in the countryside gave her as a person. Her high goals 
for herself, her sense of independence, and her fairminded- 
ness, she feels, were largely shape'^ by her rural background. 
She receiV^fed her elementary education in a two- room school- 

.house where children of all ages were taught by one teacher. 
After finishing high school, she went to college at a Southern 

. state university for two years, v^here she studied psychology/ 
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Seven years ago, at the age of 19, Mrs.P left her 
home and moved permanently to a large city i^^the 'East. 
She had spent the two preceding summers in that city, and 
^ during the seeoiid summer had worked as a volunteer with 
a tutorial, program in one of the black sections of the city. 



Prior to her arrival in the city, she applied for admission 
to one of the city colleges aitd was accepted as a student. 
However, many of the credits she had already earned were 
hot. transferable, because she had come from an .unaccred- 
ited college; She enrolled as a night student and got a job 
as a coding clerJk to support herself. She continued to do 
volunteer work with the tutorial program oh Saturdays, 

In September 1964, she^was hired as a Head Start 
teaching aide and worked- days wfiile continuing with night 
school. The following summer she held two full-time jobs, 
working as an aide during the day and as the director of a 
language arts program in another community center in the 
evenings. That fall she returned tonight school^ while con- 
tinuing to work as an aide. During the. early part of 1967, 
she began to look for college programs in early childhbod 
education. Several *months later, she was appointed assist - 
aht teacher in the 'Head Start progr am of a college in the 
city-which specialised in early childhood educatit>». She 
continued to attend night school while she worked fuUrtime. 

During Mrs, P's second year as an assistant 
teacher, the group 6f children she was assigned to work 
with was divided into morning and afternoon sections. The 
head f^cher asked her to begin to take ovej^the planning 
and direction of the afternoon program. During that same 
yearj the teacher became ill and was forced to leave, Mrs. P 
found herself directing, without a substitute for the missing 
teacher, both the^ morning and afternoon sections, consulting 
the education director when necessary. No mention was 
ever made of replacing the teacher during the remainder of 
the year. Near the completion of the second year, she was 
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asked to become head teacher of- the group. She now works 
with a yoiing man who is a full -^ti me teacher aide. 



During the time that she worked as a'Head Start 
teacher aide and' a volunteer in tutorial programs* Mrs. P 
had changed her miajor from psychology to sociology. When 
she was appointed assistant teacher; she was a sociology ma- 
jor with a few yea^is' experi^rce in early-childhood-oriented 
programs. Because she had completed approximately 100 ? 
houi*s toward her degree, she did hoVistanfc\to change her ma- 
jor ^to early childhood education, but she began to take courses 
which would*ultimately allow her to become % certified teacher*' 
Shfe has now completed all th'e work fqr her degree, in sociol- 
ogy! as well as nine hours in teacher certification-; In order 
to get this certification, she has enrolled in the master's 
program of the college where she is currently employfe^ in 
a Head Start program. 

After years of long days and nights, of spending 
too little time with her husband arid home, Mrs. P has \ 
reached part of her goal. When she looks back upon her 
youth and the time spent in the country scholdlhouse, she re- 
mejnbers that expectations for people were high and positivei 
as opposed to what she has seen and heard in schools in low- 
income neighborhoods of the city where-she livesi. She hopes 
to be able to influence the lives of the children she teaches 
in much the same way she was influenced as a child» 
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ArSpanish-Speaking Teacher Who Got Tired of MakingNMoccasins 




\ 



"If i had to go back to sewing and making moccasinV 
in my father's boot shop like I used to, I would not feel fi^- 
filled.'* Mrs. B is in her third year with Head Start. She 
feels that she 4ias found, an occupation in which she can make 
use other ability. 

Mrs. B was born ii*^ the rural .Rio Grande Valley. ' 
A)5out ten years ago, she and her husband reluctantly left 
the valley in search of work. They finally .settled in ^town 
in Texas because one of their children was seriously ill. 
In this town, Mrs. B enrolled one of her children in Head 
Start; she was then hired as a teacher aide. She has come"' — ^ 
to have a strong community feeling through the contact's / 
she makes with the, fajn^ilies at her center. Before coming 
tp Head Start, she haa*c6mpleted high school and has held 
several jobs which involved contact with children and with 
the general public. Moving into a classroom situations Was 
not difficult with her'backgroimd. ■ 

While working in Head;Start, Mrs. B has had, how- 
ever, to overcome enormous personal problems. After she 
began work, her yoting daughter had one of her eye^ removed. 
Soon after, one of her sons developed a heart condition, and 
a second son had an operation fo correct a congenital defect. 
Currently her husband is out of w^rk because of an accident 
that occurred while he was working a|^ spray painter for a 
construction &qmpany. 
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Despite the pressures created from this series of 
troubles, Mrs* B is fully involved with the. children in her 



classroom. "I am creative ar^d'Wery good .with my. h^nds* I 
try to keep the children busy with their handstand thejlr rnind* 
I seem«4b have a way of getting .through to children,** She 
ieels,that the more you ge^t involved with chirdren,ithe, more 
you want to do for them. . She alsd came to feel tha^ her f^er- 
^iorkil^ problems 'weren't difficiill wKen she observed, tfie back- 
grounds oFmany of the children an'd families .with wihbiri, she 
worked. She doesn't, "believe in bringing domestic proJ>lei7is* 
to work anyway." ^ . t , 

During her first year in the program, ,s6e worked 
closely with the teacher in her: classroom. Her center pro- 
vided' extensive i^-service training; Commenting on XJjis . 
period, she^ say^, "I read a lot of bo,oks oh my- own aad V had 
many ideas of my own" about teachingl Her teacher v/as- an ' 
excellent example, to follow and \Vas always willfng to '^swer 
her questions* At the beginning of Mrs. B*8 secpnci year, W 
degreed teacher left the program and Mrs. B was prohioted 
to teacher . The area in which ^he* lives does not require cer* 
tification for Head Start teachers.- She has also received 'a 
significant salary increase. She has fulfilled the responsi-" 
bilities of a teacher for nearly two years. 

Career ^development supplementar y training has 
been initiated. recently in her area, and she^has completed 
a course in educational psychology and another in* chilj^ 
growth and development, earning- an A and B, respectively. 
She intends to*^ work toward a deg^ree in early ehildhood ed* 
ucation. When she needs advice, she can consult the Head 
Start'education director, as wejl as the Head Start director 
of he> town» She and her aide spend 'part of^ each day planning 



the sessions and doing lessdii plans a week in advance. 
They work as "a team, and Mr,s. B hopes to give her the 
same kind of^assistance she herself got as a teacher aide. 

She does nof think she has undergone any great 
changes since -she began to work in Hes^d Start, except that 
she has gained a greater- understanding of her own family 

and of how to handle the growth of three active children. 

> 

They live on a farm and work as a group when they get 
home from school, doing .the chores^ cooking meals, and 
often b'iving long discussions after the children have had 
a fight* She believes she can give sounder advice to her 
children during these discussions because of her exposure 
to similar situations with the Head Start children. I^er fam- 
ily often comes to her center to visit, and her husband does 
volunteer wor^n the classroom whenever possible. 

Mrs. B is bilingual. 'She uses both Spanish and 
English in her classroom. Many of the children and their 
parents have recently come froin Mexico and do not speak 
English. S^e is attempting to bridge the language barrier 
for the children before they enter public school. Children 
who hdLYfi not mastered English by the time they enter public 
"school in her area are often described as ''retarded** by their 
teachers. Mrs. B thinks the children should be proud of 
their Spanish language and is teaching them to be proficient 
in ooth Spanish and £n]glish. 



An Associate. Teacher Who Always Believed in Herself 

When Mrs. L was nine. years old her father died, 
and she and her family moved to Mexico to live with her 
grandparents. Five years later they returned to a rural 
area in the Southwest of the United States, where they lived 
in a small town. She returned to high school, and during 
her last year there she was married. Mrs. L then became 
the mother of four children. Her husband was employed 
as a construction worker. 

When Head Start opened a> center in her community, 
Mrs. L enrolled her oldest daughter. She was impressed with 
what^Head Start was accomplishing, and expressed interest 
in joining the staff. She became a teacher aide in 1965 at a 
salary of $200.00 a month. She* continued iiT that capacity ^ 
and completed her G.E^D. during the first year. After four' 
years her salary was increased by $33.00 per month as a 
result of annual raises. 

- ' In the summer of 1969, Mrs. L-waS sent to a leader-, 
ahip development training program at large university in 
hel* area. She spent eight weeks there, learning a "little bit 
of everything.*' On the basis of he^^ participati - in that pro- 
gram ^nd her performance as an aide, she was promoted to a 
newly created position of associate teacher. Her salary was 
increased substantially with this upward move. 
* », » 

Mrs. L has now completed six hours of college credit 
through Head Sta/t leadership training and six hours' credit 
through the Head Start supplementary training! program. She 
and other staff members of her center have one day a week to 
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attend supplementary training classes conducted by a un^ver- 
^sity at a "center 40 miles away from their Head Start program 
There, an instructor from Texas Woman's University (an in- 
stitution 2^0 miles from the center) meets with thexn and 
ethers from the surrounding area. 

I , Mrs. L's stace does not^ require certification for 

teachers, but leaves that choice up to the local districts. 
She feels, however, "that if for some reason it were no longer 
possible to work for Head Start, she would not be able to use 
her background in any other school in her town because of- 
staffing policies in the local public schools. 

Because salaries in her community aVe low, she 
feels that a move im^^^lving her entire family would be 
wO'rthwhile and tj^at she could find work with a bilingual 
program within her state* Such a move woxild rnean leaving 
her relatives and the area Mrs. L is accustomed%to. 

Mrs. L woul^ like to leturn to school full-time 
when her children ar^/older to earn a degree in early 
childhood education. Unfortunately, she has found that 
there are too few child development courses available at 
the university for a mcjor tha[t subject. 

Mrs. L has strong feelings about career develop- 
ment and supplementary trainingX^ "I think that career de- 
velopment was the best thing that was ever formed. I think' 
it's great and supplementary training was the best thing 
that could have happened* But it also seems self-defeating, 
because notHing is set up fov people* I4^ow of many people 
who have just about got their A.A. degree and they have 
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nothing to look forward to. Is it right. to build up people* s 
hopes like that?"- She also believes that many professionals 
in Head Start feel threatened. ''I don't understand this. I 
think it is wonderful that as many people as possible should 
be brought up from their poverty^'* 

One of the aides froin Mrs. L's center attended a ^ 
career development meeting a year ago and upon her return 
the staff set up a career ladder for the teachers. To date, i 
Mrs. L is the only person who has been promoted under this 
new system. As an associate teacher, she is responsible for 
all the duties that accompany a teadher^s position^; She is in 
complete charge of her bilingual classroom and has an aide 
working with her. A head teacher is available fox consultation. 

Mrs, L ha's always believed in herself and is confi- 
dent she can achieve whatever she wants »4f I want it bad enough. 



A Paraprofessional Teacher Who Almost Gave Up 



• Three years ago, Mrs. W reached a point vAiere she 
felt overwhelmed with problems and thought, '^What's the 
use?'' Her husband, a construction worker, was able to work 
only seasonally. She worked in a factory. There was one 
sickness after^ another in her' family of five children. The 
family had gone bankrupt and lost their home, jobs in their 
rural New England area werT difficult to find and paid 
very little. 



During this period, she was appro- ch^d by VISTA 
workers who encouraged her to enroll her two youngest 
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children in the local Head Start^Program. Th^ staff urged 
her to come to the center, and she began to work as a volun- 
teer in the classrooms. They were supportive in their role, 
often telling Mrs. W, "You can do it.'» ^ 

Mrs. W '^almost died" when the director asked her 
to join the program as a paid teacher aide. She did not be- 
lieve she could do the job, but with his encouragement and 
the assistance and enthusiasm of the staff, she began. "The 
first teacher I worked with was a public school teacher, and 
she was a fabulous one. She gave me a lot of responsibilities 
which were not the typical ones like cleaning up after the 
children. They were real responsibilities. She often said, 
* you're doing a fabulous job.** This builds you up. It helps 
your self-confidence." 

Before the completion of the last part of her first 
year she was asked to fill in as a full-time teacher whenever 
one of the teachers was absent. She soon found that she had 
the responsibility of a full-time teacher. She did not, however, 
get a salary increase for this increased responsibility. During 
her second year she continued to vrork as a substituting teacher. 
At first she did not say anything. However, one day she got 
"fed up" with the situation. She talked to the director, and said 
either she should be paid a salary appropriate for what she was 
doing or another person should be hired. A public school teache 
was hired as a substitute. Mrs. W continued working as an aide 
in the center. Problems remained concerning staff responsibil- 
ities. Mrs. W again approached the director and said that she 
could no longer work there under the circumstances. He then 
agreed to pay her the salary of a substitute. 
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The following summer Mrs. W wasUiired as a teacher 
in the summer Head Start program. In the fall she again worked 
as a teacher aid receiving a subsitute's pay. Half way through 
the year, a full time teacher became ill and could no longer con- 
tinue with the program. Mrs. W was then hired. as a teacher and 
her salary was adjusted accordingly. During that year the re was 
also a change in directors. Mrs. W continues to express openly 
her opinions. She does not feel that her confrontations with the 
previous director were a big gamble or that speaking out jeop- 
ardized her' well-being. She comments that she thought, **I lived 
before this job, and I can live after it. Money is not the most 
important thing in your life.*^ 

Supplementary training became available to her 
two months ago. She has had in-service training from the 
beginning of her work at Head Start, as well as an eight- 
week course in Head Start leadership development training. 
She has now completed her first course through supplemen- 
tary training, and she hopes to become a certified teacher 
in early childhood education. There are many obstacles 
which must be considered. She comments that being away 
from her family for several weeks during the leadership 
training course was a real hardship on them and that she ^ 
does not ^'ever want that again*** Finding and paying a baby* 
sitter is another problem. Presently her center does not / 
have a career development plan. The distance to classes 
is gre*at and requires four hours in commuting round-trip". 

Despite these handicaps, she is eager to get her ^ 
degree. She believes that the best way to make inroads 
in her state's public school system is to become trained 
in the Head Start philosophy and then, once she gets her 
degree, to work in the public schools as a certified teacher. 
She is distressed that because of the nature of her rural 
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area, "there is no place for a person to move into." There 
are many people in the area and too few jobs for them locally. 

■« «' 

^Commenting on her experience in Head Start, Mrs* W 
says, '1 have a lot of confidence now* I think I can lick the 
world. I'll probably oe knocked off my little pedestal. Before 
I had always be^n shy. I think people who come from the low- 
income bracket have an inferiority complex. I know Tdid. 
Now I can take over the running of the center if the director 
is out and it doesn^t faze me at all._ One big result of Head 
Start is that now the poor people know where they can go 
for help." 

3 

Other Teachers Came and Went, But Thi*^ One Remained 

o 

Mrs, T, the young mother of a seven-year-old son, 
began working as a teacher aide with Head Start foul- years 
ago. At that time, she was also enrolled in a-'practical 
nursing program in her city which provide^-ir^e^uition, 
books^ and a^small stipend for persons living in poverty 
areas who had been out of high school ten years or less. 
She had taken the job with Head Start because she was the 
head of the household and needed ia larger income than the 
stipiend provided* 

As time went on, she began to feel that because of 
her exposure to pre-school children and their classroom sit- 
uation she could work effectively with them, and that she 
wanted to become a teacher. She was able to change her ma- 
jor from practical nursing to early childhood education and 
still remain in the first program, which paid her educa- 
tional expenses. 
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The teacher Mrs. T worked with provided continual 
support and encouragement for her during the difficult first 
months, Mrs, T found herself questioning many methods 
used in the classroom, but she received friendly and thor- 
ough explanations from the teacher. Because; the teacher 
was. willing to take the time to explain why things were 
being done in a certain way, Mrs, T was jwilling to listen 
and withhold judgment until she could see the classroom in 
greater perspective. Gradually, their' relationship devel- 
oped into a personally warm and a professionally cornple- 
mentary one. Eventually Mrs, T was able to take on con- 
siderable responsibility in the classroom witho\it coaching. 
In addition to receiving the teacher's support, she was given 
advice and encouragement by the education director and felt 
free to consult her when necessary. Mrs, T has v/orked with 
several teachers since beginning with Head Start. Her skills 
have increased with work experience, regular in-service 
training, and the college classes she is taking at night. . 

Other teachers cameand went, but Mrs. T re- 
mained. It was her own feeling that many degreed teachers^ 
stayed with Head Start only long enough to get some experi- 
ence. Although she was^ still officially a teacher aide, thete 
was no doubt that she was functioning at a very high level in 
the classroom. Because her, center did not have an organiz'ed 
career development program, there' were no intermediate 
steps between the entry level and the first professional po- 
sitions. However, in the spring of 1969, the Head Start di- 
rector and members of the Policy Advisory Committee ap- 
proached her with the suggestion that she become the head 
teacher in her room. Her center is not under the, jurisdiction 
of the Board of Education, so a B.A, degree and certification 
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are hot required in order to teach. She was reluctant to 
commit herself to becoming a teacher because \she did not 
want to be the ^'one to make the mistake with a child,** She 
'spent the summer doing ^'a lot of soul searching/* and agreed 
to accept the position conditionally: if the director and the 
PAC felt they had made a mistake or if she felt she c'buld not 
handle the job, a degreed ^^cher was to^be found, 

That was seveflil months ago. Today she holds * 
the title and position of teacher at her center and is paid ^ 
an appropriate salary, despite the fact that she has not com- 
pleted her B,A, degree. She has 40 credits toward a degree 
and believes, it will be^ several years before she graduates 
from college. She does not have released time an*^, attends 
her classes at night. She finds that working full-time and 
having a son and a l^ome to care for permits her only time , 
enough to handle six credits per semester. 

Mrs# T did not climb a formal career ladder to 
get where she is now; her promotion was based on her class- 
room and community skills, as evaluated by the PAC and the 
Head Start director. She is concerned that, if Head Start 
were not refunded, she would not be able to teach in other 
schools. This could happen even though she has four years' 
teaching experience, unless she completed h6r degree and be- 
came licensed as a certified teacher. She is hopeful that a 
well-orgfanized career development program could reduce the 
difficulties of reaching her educational and career goals while 
w.^rking, attending classes, studying, and taking care ->f 
her family. 
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The Teaching Assistant and the Development of a Child* 



TEACHING ASSIST- 
ANTS 



fiRING 



Teaching, assistants who are members of the same 
community as the children in a Head Start center bring to 
the classroom special^ strengths that contribute to the total . 
development of the child, A sense of a community's values 
and life style, and a knowledge of the folk traditions (songs, 
games, stories, etc.) that are unique to the community not 
only enrich the educational aspects of the program but also 
reinforce a child's sense of identity. The assistants' aware- 
ness of external factors (availability of heat during the 
winter, adequate food, employment opportunities for par- 
ents, etc.) which affect a child, jjrovides the context into 



SPECIAL STRENGTHS which all aspects of a center's program fall.* These pla^ 



TO A PROGRAM, 



an important part in classroom programs of a ceiiter that 
effectively relates to the community upon which it depends. 



ASSISTANTS HELP 
A CHILD TO SEE 
THAT' HE IS 
IMPORTANT 



The goal that is common to all the tasks of teach- 
ing assistants is to give children security and comfort while 
they are in'a center ^nd separated from their homes. Be- 
cause uncertainty is often a constant companion of a siriall 
child, he needs a sense of being cared for that is conveyed 
in indirect as well as direct ways, such as how the child is - 
greeted or the manner in. which he is helped in taking off 
his boots or finding a lost sock. By giving individual atten- 
tion to children, assistants try to communicate to the child- 
ren a sense of their own importance and identity. Through 
both routine and instructional tasks, assistants teach child- 
ren to care (br themselves* their 'Classmates, and others. 



Adults who work with children are also interested . 

in minimizing possible conflicts that can burden a <:hild. 
* 

♦The following pages are based primarily on interviews 
with Mrs. Blanche Saia, Guidance Coordinator, Bank Street 
College Early Childhood and Family Resources Center. 
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... AND 

COMMUNICATE 
THE -CONCERNS 
OF PARENTS. 



Certain procedures or attitudes towards learning activities 
that are part of a center may not be familiar to or accepted 
by parents. Tjhe resulting conflict takes place within the 
child. Similarly, if an adult in the classroom were to be- 
come more important to the child than the parent, conflict 
is created in the child. If such a situation is avoided, 
teaching assistants are able to help resolve the conflicts 
between the home and the classroom. They act as a bridge 
between school values and home values in a way that is sup- 
portive to the parents. Assistants are those staff members 
who interpret and explain both the classroom activities to 
the parents and the concerns of parents to other staff membe 



TALKING TO 
PARENTS ABOUT 
TEAt:HING'METH- 
ODS 



If a child returns home with tales, of play dough or 
other messy materials, a teaching assistant can help the 
parents to see the educational value of working with such 
materials or of using other teaching techniques the parent 
may not be familiar with. When parents gain confidence in 
a school or a center, they will encourage their children to 
participate in and benefit from a center's program and thus 
rid the child of feelings of guilt for soiling his hands. 



\rALKING ABOUT 
PARTICIPATION 
IN THE HEAD 
START, PROGRAM 



On the other hand, if the parents themselves are 
not vocal or active in a Head Start center, assistants^ who 
talk with the parents-can communicate to other staff mem- 
bers what it is that^pareats are thinking and feeling. More 
important, assistants encourage parents to express them- 
selves, to become involved in a parents' program run by 
parents, and to exercise their rights as parents by partici- 
pating in the general direction of a program through electing 
or being elected to the Policy Adui^ory Group or Committee. 
Aides will also help staff members to be aware of the life 
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patterns of the community, vCrhich are then taken into ac- 
count when suggestions at^e made or program ideas are 
developed. 

The assistants* understanding of^the goals of aYi 
educational program and teaching techniques' will jdepend on 
their involvement in team meetings and planning, the effec^ 
tiveness of in-service training programs, and the ability of 
the ^acher to communicate with the aide. Assistants and 
teachers wULfind that their working relationship is en- 
hanced as they come to talk about classroom procedures in 
front of children as well as among themselves. When assist- 
ants or teachers decide to change the normal routine oVto 
take a child out of the classroom* they can explain this to 
each other, in front of the. children in a way that expresses 
mutual respect between a teacher and assistant. 

^ ' If there is not a harmonious working relationship 
between adults in the classroom, the child will be aware of 
it. He may experience the same sadness a child has when 
he sees his parents, both of whom he careS'for, fighting 
with one another. On the other hand, a child can manipulate 
a discordant relationship among adults in the classroom in 
order to get what he Wants, and thus aggravate the relation- 
ship of the adults. When a child succeeds in further separ- 
ating adults who do not get along, the child will suffer be- 
cause he too wiU exp,erience the conflict going on around him. 

The knowledge asa^istants have of children due to 
their own sensibilities and their experiencedn working 
with or rearing their own children will enrich a center's 
program. This natural understanding of an aide can and 
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WHAT TO EXPECT 

OF chili5ren 



should be expanded by ^systematic study of child develop- 
•ment* Knowing what to expect and demand from children 
of different ages makes caring for them easier. When and 
why do children tend to have temper tantrums? How should 
a teacher respond to tantrums or other signs of distress? 
When is a child usually ready to develop what skills? 
Courses in child development also provide the framework 
in which to place pfevious understandings and provide 
teachers and assistants with a common vocabulary for an- 
alyzing the needi of a child. 



HOW SHOULD AN 
\JPSET CHILD BE 
TREATED? 



Dealing with anger in children is a skill all adults 
in a classroom can develop. In itself, anger does not have 
to be considered a negative thing. Its expression through 
words is thought by many to be healthier than burying it 
with the threat of punishmeM. If a child has a tantrum, 
adults can understand this as a symptom of rage and help- 
lessness. Solu^ons that enable the child to develop the 
ability to solve problems.also help him to develop a. greater 
tolerance for frustration. Teachers and aides will also try 
to develop the vocabulary of the child so ihat he becomes 
more and more capable of expressing in words his anger, 
frustrations, feelings, and thoughts. If words are not avail- 
able to children a whole range and variety KDf feelings is 
lef. unlabeled and therefore undifferentiated. 



STRUCTURE CAN 
HELP A CHILD 



One way in which to reduce the anxiety in a child 
is tb pmvide him with limits, with a structure that defines 
what he may and may not do. If a child does not perceive 
limitations, he cannot learn how to act within a given en- 
vironment in order to achieve what he wants, be it approval 
of an adult or the toy another child is^playing with. In order 
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... LEARN 
HOW TO REACH 
HIS GOALS. 



VARIETIES OF 
STYLE ENRICH 
A PROGRAM 



* ... AND PRO- 
VIDE DIFFERENT 
WAYS OF TEACH- 
ING DIFFERENT 
CHILDREN. " 



ULTIMATELY, THE 
CHILD IS THE 
ONLY GUIDE 



to. define limits, a child will provoke or test tbe teacher or 
assistant. Explanations can be given to a child as to the ^ 
reasons for which certain limitation^ have been ma^» 
However, if discussions with a child are too frequent or • 
le&gthy, they can increase or even create, rather than re- 
lieve', a^ seh^ of insecurity. 

Teachers and aides can discuss together their ways^ 
of perceiving misbehavior' of a child aitel the ways of handling 
it* If their perceptions are different because of cultural 
backgrounds, they will each bring to the classroompirticu- 
lar strengths andVays of handling children that can l>e ren- . 
dered more effective by an understanding of attitudes con- , 
cerning discipline that are different from their own. 

. ^Recognition of special abilities and achievement in 
adults as well as in ^children encourages the expansion of , 
individual development and the success\^of group projects.. 
Personal styles will vary. And children\them selves differ, 
each one from the other, and* need therefore to be approached 
in a number of different ways. They also chance from day 
to day as they respond to conditions ait home,^a new dis* 
covery, name-calling in the playground, the general class- 
room atmosphere, and other influences. 

In giving support and inspiring a child's imagjua- 
^ • * t 

tion and sense of wonder, a' delicate balance of firmness and 

affeiction will come into play, as will a variety 6f-way8 of 

approaching children. The only constant guideline in making* 

decisions in the classroom is, for both assistants and 

teachers, the well-being of the child. 
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A COMMUNITY SERVICES LADDER 



1. ^ Community Assistai/t Trainee 

2. Coinmunity Assistaiit . 



3. Senior Community/Assistant 



4. Career Community Assistant 



5. Parent Activities Coordinator 

1 / . 



^ 6, Coordinator/of Volunteers 



7. Social Worker 
and /or 
Psychologist 



8. Community Ser aces Director 



and /or 



Psychological Services Director 



(Aide I or Family Worker) 
(Aid** li or Family 
Assistant) 
(Assistant or Social 
'Work Associate) 
(Associate or Social 
Work Intern) 
(in Head Start agencies 
serving at least 300 
children) 

(in Head Start agencies ■ 
serving at least 600 
children) 

(one per e^ery 50 to 150 
children) 

(in Head Start agencies 
serving' at least 200 
children) 

(at/Xeast part-time, or 
full-time iA^ge.vcies ' 
serving at least 300 
children) 

(in Head Start agencies 
serving v^X least 1,000 
children) 
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THE COMMUNITY ASSISTANT: TRAITS, TASKS, AND 
TRAINING 

Community Assistants or aides, in the words of 

Head Start, **act as the eyes and ears of the community! and 

keep the program staff alert to the needs and problems and 

• 17 

goals of the community in which they liveJ^ Cofnmunity 
assistants have a genuine interest in the well-being of the 
community and a natural l^ility to commvinicate with others. 
They are particularly aware of the external causes of per- 
sonal and family difficulties, such as a lack of food, clothing, 
or heat* Some programs recommend ths^t community assist- 
ants be oriented to group solutions to poverty and committed 
td changing social conditions. Others suggest that they have 
a certain tolerance for hostility^ and a ^combination of sensi- 
tivity and objectivity. Ideally, they should have some past . 
experience in caring for children. 

Community assistants are key persons in identify- 
ing the children in an area who are in greatest need of the 
Head Start program, and in asjsisting the parents of Head 
Start children in gaining control over^ their lives. They 
therefore need to have the' capacity to develop skill in in- 
terviewing — in giving aiid getting information in a diplomat- 
ic manner-*and in listeniifg to and discussing the concerns / 
of paxents, and giving appropriate assistance in meeting 
these concerns. Because of these responsibilities, com- 
munity assistants must have or develop a sense of what in- 
formation about families should be kept confidential, as well 
as the ability to guarantee thiii confidentiality through both 
words and actions. =^ 



\ 
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LOCAL GOALS 
DEFINE CERTAIN 
TASKS. 



Generally, the tasks of community assistants will 
reflect local conditions, needs, and program^f <yaTs , as de- 
termine'ci by Head Start pa rents^jux^^aTfT" tasks listed 
below R^e^m^^ of the possible range of 

activities of commtanity servTce^staff members. Many of 
the same tasks will be performed at different rungs of the 
ladder, evea though staff members take on additional re- 
sponsibilities as their skills are increased. If there is 
more than on^ community assistant, the activities of the 
assistants may be divided according to the types of work the ' 
indiv duals holding these positions prefer and are best suit- ' 
ed £o\r. Just as for positions on the teaching ladder, the ac- 
tivities of community assistants should be defined in job 
descriptibns that are based on task analyses. 



TRAINING AND 

COMMUNITY 

ASSISTANTS 



Training for community assistants, should be action- 
oriented, as described in the first booklet of this series on 
career development in Head Start. This traini^i'g includes 
principles of child and adult development, as well as skills 
in working with' adults. Regularly scheduled staff meetings 
can serve both as a time to organize work and a time to have 
discussions directed toward the development of skills. And 
just as teaching assistants can benefit from devdting specif- 
ic days to advising and observing the work of other staff, 
members, so can community assistants increase their'^un- 
derstanding of their role and the goals cf^ center by work* 
ing with different members of the teaching, health, and ad- 
ministrative staff as part of the regularly scheduled |n- 
service training. (See also the first booklet in this series 
on career development,) 
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THE COMMUNITY ASSISTANT TRAINEE (Aide I or Family 

Worker) 

During in-service training sessions an*d while on 
the job, trainees or aides learn, amon^other^t^ngs, how 
to develop their relationship of trust and confidence with 
members of the community and how to Identify family and 
community problems. Listed below are a few examples of 
other activities of the trainee: 



becoming acquainted with the philosophy and 
goals of Head Start 

becoming acquainted with and learning how 
to use a number of community organizations 
and municipal social service agencie - as re- 
sources in assisting families 
making home visits with another staff mem- 
ber and establishing contact with families 
in the community in order to: 

recruit children • *) 

encourage families to bring their children 

to the center and participate in the Head 

Start program 

gather basic information 

assist individuals in filling out forms^ 

for school enrollment, employment, 

workmen? s compensation, medical 

services, etc, 

insure that children are cared for when 
parents or other staff members must be 
absent from home to vilBit clinics, attend 
courses, etc. 
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help parents to obtain needed appliances, 
furniture, or other necessities at reason- 
able rates, (This can involve setting up 
thrift stores in the center. Volunteers 
can be paid from such a store in kind, 
if appropriate,) 

^ attending and then perhaps reporting on meet- 
ings with parents, other Head Start staff mem- 
herSf local agencies, or groups such as 
church organizations 

doing some clerical work, such as cataloging 
and filing information 

attending in-service workshops and individual 
or . group conferences each week 
participating^in. sessions -concerning-the con- 
tent of in-service training and career de- 
velopment ' 
I 

I 

If trainees enjoy this work and function well in it, 
it is reasonable to assume that they will want to remain on 
this ladder. If they do not have a high school diploma, they 
are probably working toward the eqtiivalent to it. Trainees, 
or community assistants who have gone beyond the trainee 
level, may, however, indicate in conferences with the ca- 
reer development coordinator that they prefer to work in 
another service area in Head Start, such as teaching, 
health, or administration. 

If transfer to another ladder is possible, the ex- 
perience already gained on the first ladder should be taken 
into account. Staff member*- also may want to trade posi- 
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tions for a certain amotmt of time in order to develop addi- 
tional skills and try out new roles. Diagonal transfer would 
occur if a community assistant (aide I) became a teaching 
assistant (aide II), and so on up the ladder; Horizontal 
transfer would. occur if a community assistant (aide II) be- 
came a teaching assistant (aide II), 



THE COMMUNITY SERVICES ASSISTANT (Aide II or Family 

Assistant) 

Once the trainee period is completed, the tasks and 
responsibilities o| community assistants broaden to include 
activities such as the following: 

making a systerhatic survey of available 
social services -outside Head Start 
consulting teachers concerning Jhe various 
needs of the children 
— arranging with parents for home visits 

discussing with parents their needs; helping 
parents obtain assistance when necessary 
, helping parents in the mornings, if necessary, 
prepare their children for Head Start or school 
ac company iri'g families to other social service 
agencies and acting as their advocate if 
necessary 

assisting parents in learning how to make com- 
munity services and municipal departments 
work for. them ' 
negotiating on behalf of Head Start families 
with landlords, creditors, and social service 
agencies 
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helping families find better housing or im- 
proving conditions of present living quarters 
(which may involve filling out applications or 
' organizing community members to participate 
^ in projects to repair homes, etc,) 

informing parents of their welfare and civil 
rights, as well as of general services to which 
they are entitled by law 

explaining to parents their responsibilities 
and rights in Head Start; encouraging parents 
to participate in decisions .concerning the con* 
tent and direction of the program 
organizing members of the community to 
engage in communit*^ action; learning ways to 
overcome resistance to change ' 
attending in-service workshops in individual 
or group conferences each week \ 
participating in sessions concerning the con- 
tent of in-service training and career development 

As a result of this work, skills in interviewing and 
recording (taping or writing) are sharpened. Community 
assistants (aide IP s)( impart and gather more complex in- 
formation and begin to interpret non-verbal as well as ver- 
bal communication^ Daily they engage in informal counseling, 
providing support to those who may otherwise be unreached 
by traditional services. Often the roles filled by individual 
assistants will be determined by a particular solution that 
a situation demands. 

In helping community members make services 
work for them through organized, well-planned action, com- 
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WHY ORGANIZE? 



munity assistants help parents to see that they can exert 
direction over their own and their ^children'|^lives. Parents 
come to see that they don't have to accept demeaning treat- 
ment and to know how to handle situations' that previously 
seemed too difficult to deal with. Hospitals, schools, and 
social service agencies which, like Head Start, answer to 
or are accountable to the people served, rather than to those 
who deliver the services, provide the means for pyeople to 
develop the will and strength to improve™ their conditions. 



MAKING SERVICES 
ANSWER TO THE 
PEOPLE SERVED 



Accountability or community control, hov/ever, 
works only if community members are provided with nf>tes- 
sary it^rmation and if they have experience in discussing 
and Acting upon public questions and community projects. 
Community assistants in Head*Start help to provide this 
sort of information and experience. This might involve 
activities such as distributing leaflets to all apartments and 
houses in neighborhood, holding parent or community 
meetings, pfetitidning a government or social /Service agency, 
or participating in the efforts of a number of groups— pro- 
fessional aad' paraprofessiofial— which are committed to 
achieving 'a^-t?bmmon goal. In this way, questions related to 
adequate se^ices, training opportunities, career develop- 
ment, credentialing requirements, commimity. control, 
funding, etd., can be dealt with. 
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THE SENIOR COMMUNITY ASSISTANT (Assistant or Social 

Work Associate) 



Community assistants who reach the senior level 
WHAT IS THE have had extensive experience in learning new skills and in 

ASSISTANT REALLY developing new individual sensibilities and talents. The 



LIKE? 



\ 



quality of their work is often a reflection of the range and 
depth of their sensitivity, generosity of character, and 
sheer emotional and physical energy. Many react intuitive- 
ly to others with grace, tact, or firmness, as the situation 
demands. They are aware of and responsive to any number 
of strengths, conflicts, and concerns of others. They have 
learned, in in-service training, how to make the most of a 
home visit without offending the parent or letting indica- 
tions of problems or possible solutions to problems slip by. 
They are tuned in to growth^its patterns and pace— within 
child ren and adults. While giving support, they assist 
others in becoming independent, * 



^ The tasks of the sfenior community assistant are, 
therefore, numerous. The skills needed to carry out these 
tasks are highly refined ones» A senior assistant may' 
serve as the parent coordinator, sometimes called the par- 
ent involvement director or specialist. In this capacity, 
some of the assistant's activities might include:"^^ 

organizing parents* groups 
coordinating other staff resources in 
support of an activity ^ 
assisting groups in establishing parent 
education activities 
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providing 4>krents with information, sujiplied 
by the career development coordinator or team, 
concerning employment and training opportunitie 
organizing parent-school' communities to visit 
schools and obtain information and seek rele- 
vant action on courses, texts, equalization of 
standards where necessary, and other policies 
which affect their children * 
providing information regarding school 
tights, voter registration, welfare rights, etc* 

It is recommended by Head Start that the person 
who fills this position be a parent -from a low-income fam- 
ily who is, among many other things, a good listener, 

effective in motivating others, articulate, and skilled in 

1 8 

building relatio*^ ships with all types of people* 

Other activities of the senior commimity assistant 
might include: 

V 

helping to arrange for legal counsel or other 
* assistance fo^^amilies faced with eviction,, 
wage garnishments, repossession of goods 
by a creditor, etc* 

finding out why^ children enrolled in the pro- 
gram do not attend regularly; ^rpviding % 
assistance in removing difficulties which 
prevent regular attendance 
getting families assistance in filing formal 
complaints against a landlord who willfully 

^neglects to comply with provisions of health 
or housing cod^s; acting as the family's 

• advocate if necessary 
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discussing problems with youngsters Nyho have 
dropped out of school or run away from home; 
helping to find ways tq get needed advice and 
assistance for them 

diagnosing as well as identifying problems' 
■ preparing reports for the Head Start staff, 

and making recommendations 
* keepirig referral files 

attending -in-service workshops and individual 
or group conferences each week ' ' 
r- participating in sessions concerning the con- 

. tent of in-service training and. career development 
assisting with parent education * 

Such work and other learning opportunities qualify 
senior assistants to help train new community service 
assistants* At the same time, assistants may be taking 
courses -onducted by a college at the Head Start center or 
giyen at a nearby university or college. 



THE CAREER COMMUNITY ASSISTANT (Associate or Social 

Work Intern) 

By the time community assistants reach the level 
.of career assistant.Hheir basic tasks have been clarified 
according to the guidelines of a center-s career development 
plan and according to their own resourcefulness, percep- 
tions, and initiative. Their role as trainers becomes more 
significant and their program of college study should be 
well under way. 
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THE SOCIAL WORKER 

In larger programs the community sefvices ladder 
would^ include a social worker who should have approximately 
the f/ame formal qualifications as the community services 
diirector. According toiHead Start, there should be one so- 
cial worker for every 50-150 children served. The tradi* 
iional activities of the social worker have been in the fields 
/of group work, case work, and community organization. 
Today in social work^there is less and less of a separation 
between work' with th^ individual and work with the environ* 
ment in which individuals live. In Head Start, the new role 
of the social worker would include serving. as a trainer of 
community assistants and as a resource on career develop* 
rnent in all of its aspects* In thii new role^the social "worker 
is more similar to the community services director than to 
the traditional case or group worker. 



REQUIREMENTS 
ACCORDING TO 
HEAD START 
GUIDELINES 



THE COMMUNITY' SERVICES DIRECTOR OR 
COORDINATOR 



.) 



^cording to Head Start guidelines,«the require- 
ments for holding the position of social or community ser- 
vices director include, *'ideally, a professional degree in 
social work and substantial experience in comparable pro- 
grams, ^ where competence in working with low-income fam- 
ilies has been demonstrated, •'Minimeil qualifications are 
three years of experience or training in welfare or commun- 
ity services work.'' There should be at least a part-time 

community services coordinator in small Head Start agencies 

*• 19 
or a full-time coordinator in agencies serving 300 children. 



The community social services. director or co- - 
ordinator should be at ease with persons from all c^ultural 
or ethnic groups and income levels. If there 'h^^peris to be 
more than one language spoken in th*e conmumity, t^e so- 
cial services coordinator should fe^P^omfortable u^ing 
either of them. As for all He^^^art stafi members^, per- 
sons appointed commumXy^ social services director's 
should be^^hose wl^orrecogni^e and respect the streng^s 
and potentials-6if other s.^^ * A ^ 



Th^ responsibilities and tasks[of the communi t y 



services coordinator are carried out with the-^assiston e e of 
community assistants andfin larger pijograms, with social 
workers. They include: ' ! ' - 

planning with parents, the parent activities 
program, if there is no parent activities 
coordinator y 

organizing and coordinating the use of volun- 
teefs, if there is no cdordinator of volunteers 
training community assistants 
acting as a resource for the career develop- 
ment program of a center; assistinghi the 
^ implementation of the career development 
program 

adapting jobs of community assistants to their ^ 
individual strengths, without preventing them 
^ from experiencing the entire program 

identifying the children in greatest need of 
the program 

insuring that the community^ is aw^e of the 
Head Start program and that parents are aware 
of their responsibilities and rights in Head Stf 



IT 
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insuring that the^e are scheduled contacts 
with the families of all che children enrolled 
in the center 

facilitating parent involvement in medical and 
'dental programs 

assisKng the parent education program 
working with parents and^^sta^f to assimilate 
the surrounding cultural patterns into the 
center^s program ^ 
coordinating the community services staff's 
participation in relevant aspects of program 
planning for the center as a whole 
establishing cooperative relations with 
other social service agencies 

The duties of tHe community or socia'l *iervices 
coordinator will vary according to the programs of par- . 
ticular centers, 'vhich should be determined by local needs. 
The coordinator is. usually in charge of the direction and 
administration of the center's services4o families, which 
cover problems of medical care, housing, welfare, and civil 
rights* Formal or informal coun^^eli;*^ services are usua^l- 
ly provided, v^-hich encom iass vocational, personal, family, 
and marUal problems. The community services director 
also works with other organizations to effect the delivery 
of social services and benefits which are mandated b'y law 
or by basic standards of decency, fairnes45, and equality. 

The responsibility of the commxinity services di* 
rector {and the social workers In larger programs) for 
training community assistants is a primary one. As com- 
munity assistants gain organizational skihs as well as 
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TRAINING ASSIST- 
ANTS TO BECOME 
DIRECTORS 



in siorki-^.r 



specific skills in v^orki-^.^ with parents, the community, and 
children, their responsibilities for the overall social ser- 
vices program can increase as well. For example, one 
H6ad Start "community services director in an urban area 
sees her role as that of preparing her staff to be able to 
take charge of the community service\s program, drawing 
on the resources of a .professional < onsultant whenever 
"necessary*^ This community services consultant would then 
be available to offer his or her ser 'ices to a numbei<iof |>ro- 
grams* A Head Start director in an urban center sees his 
role in a similar way: that of preparing his staff to eventu- 
ally assume the responsibility for directing that particular 
program* 



COMMUNITY SERVICES LADDER SUPPORTS 



Opportuniti-^s Outside Head Start 



AND IF THERE IS 
NO PLACE TO GO 
HEAD START 



Getting together the right person with the right job 
can also be accomplished by looking to job and training op- 
portunities outside Head Start as well as in?ide* Such pos- 
sibilities can be considered at any point in a program as- 
sistant's progress up a career, ladder in Head Start, Tr<ins- 
fer to agencies outside Head Start should occur, hov.ever, 
only when it is certain that adequate opportunity in terms of 
salary, training, education, career'ladder s\ and other com- 
ponents of cureei development will be available. 



In order to be aware of employment and training 
opportunities in the community services outside Head Start, 
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career development coordinators and committees can es- 
tablish contact with a number of agencies. If c^^rtain of the 
agencies are reluctant to accept Head Start experience as 
valid training, or to employ auxiliary personnel, committee 
might decide to make specific proposals, in cooperation 
with other groups possibly, to those agencies in question. 
Information on money available for program,s em|'»loying 

paraprofessionals should be gathered before approaching 
21 

other agencies. Listed here are a number of types of 
outside resources that could be important to the career de*- 
velopment of community services staff members: 

hospitals which employ **health aides^^ as in- 
formal counselors and^community organizers 
(OEO offices can supply a list of those hos^ 
pitals in a partitular area which have special 
government grants for the development of 
programs that involve the community) 

industries and businesses which have intro- 

duceci training programs in which individuals 

are hired as **interpreters^' to facilitate com- 

^ munication between trainees and company 

22 

personnel and to assist in training 

public and independent schools "/hich employ 

# 

paraprofess jonal personnel in a n\ iber of 
capacities such as: 

school commuraty relations assistants 

family workers, assistants 

parent program assistants 

auxiliary trainers 

school coifnselor assistants 



health office aides 
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NEW JOBS IN DE- 
PARTMENTS OF 
WELFARE 



^'teacher aides*' who actually work as^^ 
schooj^'social service aides or assistant^ 

private social service agencies 

local offices of state employment services, 
particularly the divisions responsible for re- 
cruiting social service, health, and educational 
personnel 

loca^l Community Action Program (OEO-CAP) 
agencies 

local Manpower Development and Training 
Administration offices 

^ local police departmentsf where pilot prt jec^s 

have been established in which paraprofes- 

sional counselors are hired who work with 

alleged offenders who are placed in jobs, 

rather than tried in court and possibly 
23 

imprisoned 

city, county, and state welfare or social 
service departments 

Many states have incorporated into their. depart- 
ments of welfare three or four positions to be filled by non- 
degreed persons who have been given a variety of titles, such 
as human service aides Ij 11, III; social service aides I, II, III, 
IV; case aide trainees, case aides; welfare aides I, 11, III; 
homemakers: day care aides; com.munity service aides; 
community workers; program aides; program workers; 
clerk aides, etc. Often these positions are meant to be 
filled by people who are or have been welfare recipients* 



f 
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Entry level positions normally require no experience or 
training. The second or*^hird positions on such ladders 
usually require a high school diploma and /or ejcperience 
at previous levels* Specific information on salaries, qual- 
ifications, and ladders or job titles in a particular state 
can be obtained by contacting: , 

The Office of the Director, ^ 

^ State Department oi Welfare, 

Capital and State 

All states are meant to have such positions as of 
July 1969, in accordance with the 1967 amendment to the 
Social Security Act (PU 90-248), which stipulates that ail 
public welfare departments are required to employ, as 
service workers, welfare clients or other persons from 
lo w'inco m^. areas. Guidelines set up by states may or may 
not be the same as those adopted in particular cities. 
Therefore, it may be necessary to contact the local office 
in order to find out what positions there are in an area as 
well as what positions are open. 



ALABAMA'S 
HUMAN SERVICE 
LADDER 



The programs of many states include in-service 
training and career ladders, Alabama has four levels of 
positions which are designed to be fulfilled by persons who 
do not have a college degree* These positions include: 

Human Service Aide 1 (no experience or training is 

required) 

(experience as an aide I and a 
sixth grade educition or the equi'. 
alent to this are required) 



Human Service Aide II 
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Human Service Aide III 



Eligibility Technician 



(experience as an aide II and a 
high school education or the equiv- 
alent to it are required) 
(experience in interviewing and 
investigating and. a high school 
education or the equivalent to it 
are required) 



In the Alabamat program, in-service training is 
provided at each level* At th^ entry level, where aides par- 
,ticipate in individual and group conferences, training ses- 
sions include the development of basic skills, supervision, 
and evaluation. Guidance provided aides 11 and III is less 
formal. Aides III assist in training aides I and^are indepen- 
dent in carrying out daily work. Whenever necessary, they 
receive assistance from social workers* Eligibility tech- 
nicians receive training in interviewing techniques and the 
application of policies, i 



CREDIT FOR WORK 
EXPERIENCE 



New York City's Department of Social .Services 
(previously the Department of Welfar* ) has hired and 
trained approximately 550 case aides, all of whom were 
previously welfare recipients* About 250 of these aides re- 
ceive time off to attend courses at two of the city's commun- 
ity colleges* Responsibility for the students* tuition and 
fees is assumed by the city*s Human Resources Administra- 
tion. One college gives 12 hours' credit for the aiders work 
experience and, once the A. A. degree is completed, all 
credits arc transferable to the city^s four-year colleges, 
enabling an aide to continue for a bachelor's degree if he 
so chooses. 
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Among typical tasks performt"*d by a case aide are 

assisting individuals in finding better housing 
taking care of children while parent talks 
with case worker 

providing emergency transportation 
escorting newcomers and elderly people to 
hospitals, shopping centers, etc* 
answering phones; giving information 
keeping fact sheets up to date 
assisting clients in filling out forms 
talking with clients 

Aides, such as those in Alabama, may also perform house- 
hold and home managem<fnt fxinctions in the homes of wel- 
fare families or seek out youths and inform them of train-' 
ing and employment opportunities. Other aides, working 
in cooperation with a case worker or social worker who 
serves as a resource person, may have extensive contact^ 
with the welfare recipients. 



WHAT TASKS TAICR 
UP MOST OF A 
SOCIAL SERVICE 
AIDE'S TIME? 



A study made of t^e services provided by welfp-e 
service aides in California indicated that counseling was 
by far the highest on the list of tasks performed by aides. 
The c unseling engaged in by the aides covered the follow- 
ing areas: budgeting, shopping, and money management] 
nutrition, cooking, and homemaking; marital problems; em- 
ployment; personal hygiene and grooming; child care: the 
use of community services; client's relationship with the 
social worker; and, most frequently, general topi cs which 
allow an individual the opportunity to express himself and 
give an aide the opportunity to provide encouragement.^'^ 
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GATHERING AND 
ORDERING IN- 
FORMATION 



In order to benefit from programs outside Head 
Start, a systematic way of gathering and filing information 
should be devised by the career development coordinator. 
When information is readily available, the opportunities for 
Head Start assistants are improved; as weU as the services 
which benefit from the experience and commitment of 
these assistants. 



The potential contributions of community assist- 
ants are far-reaching. As stated by Dr. Alan Gartner and 

Nina Jones of the New Careers Development CenWr, »*a 

\ 

neighborhood v/orker who has spent two y.ears in a neigh- 
borhood center performing the tasks of referral >and out- 
reach c,annot be said to have had br.Qad expeVienc^-AvUhin 
the CAA. Yet this neighborhood woxTc^jt, thorough. a .com- 
bination of formal training and on-the-job experience, ^.an^ 
be a supervisor of other neighborhood workers, a trainer, 
a coimselor in a Job Corps center, .a coordinator of home- 
health aides or home-school technicians. This neighbor- 
hood worker is potentially a director of a neighborhood 
center J 
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Going Up the Community Services Ladder: Some Examples 

Mr, C's Kids Will Go To College Because of His 
Supplementary Training 

/ 

Before his appointment in 1,965 as a teacher aide in 
Head Start, Mr^ C held severa) jobs under the direction of 
the Tribal Council of his reservation, ranging from police- 
man to classroom aide in a remedial program at the com- 
munity high school. These generally were terminated as 
funds expired and allowed for no long-range planning for 
himself and his family* He had an acknowledged talent for 
representing* his people in the Tribal Court and winning ^ 
their cases* TJiis was a service which he provided free to 
people who could not afford the costs of an attorney. 

A position for a social worker aide opened at one 
of the reservation Head Start centers in 1967, and he got it. 
This allowed him to deal more with the public and to use 
his^ verbal skills to the advantage of the families at his cen- 
ter* It also provided him with more independence and flex- 
ibility, which he used to organize parent-centered activities 
in the community. He found that many people were coming to 
him for advice and counseling. He was himself being coun- 
seled during that time* 

That same fall, he enrolled in an off-reservation 
course in family development. Since it had ^ f-en more than 
20 years since he had graduated from high school> he found 
this experience highly m.otivafing. ^he time he had fin- 
ish ed this course, his Head Start program had begun a sup- 
plementary training program sponsored by a univerj^ity 
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within the state. These classes were held on the reserva- 
tion, and he enrolled in them. By then his schedule in- 
cluded a full-time job (which often meant working nights 
with parents), tribal affairs, and his family* 

During the summer of 1968, he spent two months* 
at the sponsoring university as a full-time student. When 
he returned, he applied for a newly created parent coor- 
dinator position in his program. On the basis of his per- 
formance at work, his involvement in the supplementary 
training program, his participation in community projects, 
and his fluency in Sioux and English, he was chosen to 
fill the job. 

As parent coordinator , he was able to adapt many 
of the skills he had learned in workshops, in-service train 
ing, institutes, and classes. Through the years, he h-d 
been<.able to go to several people within and without his 
program for personal and professional advice. The sup- 
port that was available to him has helped him to now give 
support to others. 

In the summer of 1969, he and bis wife returned 
to the university, where he continued classes in the sup- 
plementary training program. His wife had gotten her 
, G.E.D. through a tutorial program conducted at the Head 
Start center on the reservation, and had also taken a cours 
for credit in the Sioux language that was offered through 
that same program. Mrs. C began to become interested 
in her own career development and enrolled in a psychol- 
ogy course. She now attends classes on the reservation 
and is hoping to become a counselor. 
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C^s goal is to cohtiniue with his education and 
become eitl^^r a social worker or a counselor* As a second 
*choice, he considers teaieJiing, because he is concerned about 
the education of the children on the reservation* 



He comments, '^I never had any initiative or am- 
bition to continue my education until I started working for 
Head Start, and naw I have achieved something like 35 1 /2 
credits tow^ard a two-year Associate of Arts degree in early X 
childhood education* It has really changed my mind to know 
how important education is and to Continue it with my chil- 
dren, i mean, I am going to see that my children are educated 
and receive the opportunity/* 

\ ' , ■ . 

From Head Start Cook to Community Organizer In A Private 
Agency 



\ 



\^ Mrs. S became a Head Start parent v. - one of her 
five children was enrolled in an urban Head Start center. 
She participated in parent. activities and he lt»ed to pl^^^n and 
carry out projects with other mothers. When the^center'^ 
was employing a community re~Bident as a cook^ officially 
called a "parent aide," Mrs, R applied for and received the 
job. She worked in this pt>sitioA for about six months, after 
which personal circum.stances obliged her to stop working. 
Two months later, she again participated in Head Start as an 
elected mem>ber of the center^a, parent Policy Advisory Com - 
mittees of which she became chairman. 
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As a member of the PAC, she took part with other 
parents and the director in preparing the application for 
funding, which involved discussing the needs of the common* 
ity, planning new programs to be introduced, and deciding ^ 
wheti the center would be closed for the holidays of their 
* multi-ethnic community. These meetings w^ere a training 
experience for everyone involved. Mrs. R was also a rep- 
resentative to. the- city-wide Head Start'Policy Advisory 
Committee.' 

During this time, Mrs. R went to school 20 hours 
, per week for two months to prepare for a high school equiv- j 
alency degree. Upon completion of this certificate, she was 
hired as a tutor in the adult education program she -^attended. 
She worked as a tutor for two months, after which the program 
^ was phased out* 

^ This study, and the experience of actively parti- 

cip'ating or che center and -city-wide committees and of 
^ having children in the Head .Start program, provided Mrs. R 
/ with the back£;round -to fill the position of **follow-through*' 

' f coordinator at her Head Start center . This positioj^was^ in- 

/ troduc\ed into thi^ center's program by the PAC to provide 

assistance in helping parents c id children to adapt to the 
public schools. 

4 

As the follow-through coordinator, Mrs, R ar- 
ranged visits to the public schools by the Head Start chil- 
dren, parents, and teachers in the spring, before the 
children were actually to be admitted to the schools. Par- 
ents were also encouraged to join the P.T.A. of the public 
schools during the year preceding thj child's enrollment, 
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and to continue to operate as a group that already had had 
experience in making^decisions and taking collective action. 
In this way, parents were made aware both of the possibil- 
ities of influencing the policies* of the schools and of the 
prpblenns the children, might face in the schools. In order 
to clarify current issues, Mrs. R would meet periodically 
with the principg.ls of all the schools where the center's 
children were enrolled. 

An example of the sort of action in which the par- 
ents engaged was the project to improve the quality of lunch 
served in one school. This involved, after a number of pre- 
vious efforts, a visit by two busloads of parents to the ci y's 
Bureau of Lunch Services. As a result, a temporary ccm- 
promise solution was agreed upon and a promise was made 
to the school and parents to provide hot lunches on a perma 
nent basis.* Another action which required a good deal of 
planning involved the introduction of a Montessori-trained 
early childhood teacher into one of the neighborhood public 
schools. TJiis person had previously worked at a private 
school in the community. 

. A second responsibility of the follow-through, coor- 
dinator was to work as a resource person for the center's 
parent Policy Advisory Committee. In effect, this meant 

that Mrs. R was the parent coordinator. She assisted the 
/ ^ , z 

parents in putting together programs they wanted to par- 
ticipate in, worked closely with the family services staff in 

* As a sequel to this effort, once the terfSporary solution 
was terminated, the old program of c^ld lunches was 
again instituted, and further action will be necessary to 
obtain hot lunches. 




helping parents with personal and vocational problems, and 
acted as the contact person for information, usefurto' Head 
Start fathers and mothers both, about job openings in the ^ 
comm^inity./ ' ' • . 

In carrying out these responsibilities, Mrs. R cop-- 
ferved closely with the director-of the center, who provided ^ 
guidance and informal training in group ahd individual staff 
meetings. The director was available to respond to c^uestions, 
give direction when necessary, suggest outside resources, and, 
in general, give organizational and personal support. As a re- 
sult of efforts on his part, Mrs, R and^^two other parents re* 
fceived scholarships from a co nmunity agency to take one 
non-credited course , entitled Social )Vork Aide, at a private 
college in the city. At this time Mrs. R decided that she 
would like to continue schooling if a^ all possible. 

\ 

After about a year as the follow-through and parent 
coordinator, Mrs. R had the opportunity to transfer from Head 
Start to a private, nonprofit community service agency where 
she is now a staff member working with others on community 
organization . This position was created as a result of dis- 
cussions between her Head Start director and the community 
service agency. 

Mrs R's job as community organizer involves work- 
ing with parents of children attending the local public schools. 
They discuss together" their rights as citizens and as parents 
of school children, and then plan and ta!?e collective action to 
irrJplement changes in the community and schools^ And as a 
representative from the community on her*^ local Head Sta^rt \ 



Policy Advisory Committee, Mrs. I^^insures the coordina- 
tion of, the community agency and the Head Start progranjs. 

One of the conditions for filling this position ahs 
community organizer is tliatMrs. R take nine college cred- 
its each sem-^^ter in a regular college program. In order 
to do this, 20 houirs of her working week ax'e set aside for 
classes and 'study. She is^paid a full salary anj^t. is respon- 
sible for all college fees. - This work-study program will 
allow her to work for a B«A. and become a degreed social 
w'crker. ' , ^ 



\ 
\ 



A Parent Becomes the Director 



A mother of three Children,' Mrs. D volunteered to 

^ ' r 

work With the program of a jsifnall Head Start center locatfed 
in a public housing developrx^^ent in a large city wnere sh,e * 
lived. There she assisted various staff members by 
substituting in the cIa8sroom,\^ attending meetings and then 
reporting on them, working in the kitchen when the cook was 
- sick, knd providing her help .wherever needed. Several years 
prior to her Head Start activity, she had had^one year of col- 
leg^e in the SoutK and planned at that time to become, a teacher 
She'ha^ also taken a business course after moving away from 



her home state. 



Almost a year after Mrs, D*8 daughter entered Head 

Start, a position opened up in the center as a family worker , 

v/hich Mrsi D filled. She took charge of all aspects of the . 

> . • - 

parent program and assisted the family assistant and the 



' teacher-direct6r in' working. with the health, housing, and ' 

welfare prpbierfis of the Head Start families. Recommen- 

^ datiohs.made by Mrs'. D in cooperation with the' staff to the 

*■ ^ < * ' 

city housing authority frequently helped families to be'adv 

' ' \ 
mitted to the public housing project. After abcrut seven months 

Mrs. ETbecame a family assistant, andan this capacity her^ 
responsibilities increased. She assisted every part of the 
Head Start program excepting the finan9ial administration. • 
During the- 14 months she was the family assistant, she par- 
ticipated in an eight-week leadership traihtljig program for 
Head Start personnel conducted at a university in the-^clty. 

• • ' In her daily work she was advis'ed and guided by a 
social worker. The social .worker had recently returned to., 
school after 15 years* experience to'take^ master's degree 
and was assigned to this center for a year's field place- 
^ ment. Thif training, which Vas more^ informal than formal, 
usually came about as a result of Mrs. D«.s ii'itiative, prob- 
lems, or questions. How to deal with schools, hospitals, 
and the city government agencie/S, how to mj^e home visits 
as meaningful as^ possible, were^ fevi of the areas the social* 
worker and Mrs. D would discuss. 

WAen the trainer-social worker completed her. de- 
gree, she became the director* of this Head Start center for ' 
a period of two months, after^whidh she was offered a po- 
sition as the Parent Involvement Coordinator in the central 
Head Start office of the city. At this time she recommended 
Mrs. D, the family assistant, to be hired as the- director of, 
the center; Mrs. D has held this position for one year.' 

/ 



.The career development of her whole staff is a ma- 
jor concern of Mrs. D's. The mjonthly, day-long staff meet- 
ings are usxially used as training days. On these days con- 
sultants are brought in discuss everything from c^iSd de- 
' velopment to budget making. One staff ^member v/ho was a , 
food preparation aide is now a family "porker. A family 
worker for the 'center has moved out of Hpad Start to<become 
the group .leader of the welJare right's group of a'privsCte.com- 
munity agcjncy.. " 

' * / . ■ 

. 'Another staff member who was ,a teacher aide par- 
ticip£^^B^n.th^eight-week leadership training program^for' 
classroom assistants.^ She then became a family assistant, 
training again for eight weeks as a social services staff mem- 
*'ber. 3he was then hired as the supervisor of the ^^^Idren's 
room of the outpatient'cli>iic of one of the hospitals in 4he are 
Mrs. D kne^w of thiJ^ opening because a member of the hospital 
board had been invited to be part of the center's Pblicy 
Advijpory Committee. ' 



I 



* In the work of the staff of this center, lines of re- 
sponsibility-are not rigidly drawn. A parent is meant to have 
the most contact, be it in the form of couixseling of friendly 
conversation, with those staff memberi^to whom the parent 
responds most naturally. Mrs. D says, ^^Regardless of what 
I am doing, I donH feel that it's too important to take out time 
if tiiey '[the parents} have a problem." 

Mrs. D*s goal is to become a social worker eom^eday 
fin a private agency, ind therefore she would like eventually to 
;o back ^o college. She^^ffys that she thinks all non-degreed 
employees in the human service s^ought to be able to receive 

■■ ' ■ • ■.'(,-. 



college credit for their work expe^rience. Talking about her 
goals, .Mxsl D comments, never .really knew until I starred 
to work at Head Start what I really^ wanted to do with my 
life." She says that when^she w^ted to be a teacher 
she thought "it was so rioble,^' the* idea of giving up her life * 
to. teaching, but that is no longer the way^she feels. Rather^, 
she thinks people ^h6ia<Lchoose jobs like..teaching and social 
work "not just because there^s such a! poor world out there," 
but because ft person 'feels he can make a real contribution . 
as a result of the ability he bring^s to* %he job. - 



4 ' 



*From Assistant Head Start Director to University Tfainer 



' Mr. F finish^ iYi the upper. .ten percent of his New ' 
.England high- schoo^ graduating cflats in 1955. During the 
next several years he was'niarried and -his fainily grew)^ to 
include six daughters.' He was a ^elf-employed insurance 
man* until 1966, when his fcrusiness failed. Mr. F lived 'in a 
semi-rural a^a^ witere there weref limited opportunities 
.fpr^emiiloyment. Regarded by others as a failyre, he began 
a series ortemporary^jobs as a factory workel-, painter, 
carpenter's apprentice, and plumber's helper in order to ' . 
provide, for his'family.- His wife was finally able to get work 
as a secretary in a nearby Head-Start program in 1967, 
after volunteering as a parfent. 

-■, .. ' ••■ ,■■ ■ • o ' • 

In. addition to worldng^and being head' of ^ large 
household,, Mr. F was active in many- civic groups in his 
community. He was a memlber of the Jaycees and a church 
acticm group,^'arid had directed a Kair Housing Practices ^ ' 
Commission. With this background, he became an active , 



c 
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and enthusiastic voluntfe^r in th^ Head Start prograni'in wljich 
two of his children were Enrolled,- and. he, was instruthehtaL 
in developing^ credit union and language cla*sses lor. Puerto 
Ricans in his state. 

During the period- <?£ September^l 967 until June "of 
1969f He continue)!*fb work at jobB as they^became availablet 
and he also b^ame an a^ive PAC nietnper, He'^becam^ a lay 



co^sultanttahd trainer for cluster groups in a two-^ate area^ 
' and l^arti^pated in many meetinjgst classes, and. workshops • 
Ke was paid modest stipends for these 'consultant services. 



National Head- Start became awptre of Mm after- he 
liad written a paper on the total concept of Head Start which . 
was published in the Hekd Start Newslette^T ^e. was invited - 
to be a member. of Segjetary Finch's HEW AdVisojfy torn- 
mittee on Head Start cLs one of the four low-income parent 
members, ^ ' / 

Mr, F and his wife worked as a team^ih all their 
work with Head Start projects. In Jime 1969, Mx-rF moved . 
his famlly^O miles in order to take a, position as an assist- - ' 
ant director o f a' Hea^ Start progra*m covering two counties, 
arid' to 1>ec6xn\eligible for supplementar.y training, 41is wife 
f hen^becaipe an active volunteei;^. She continued to assist,^ 
the program and her husband. ijx an i^rt to Sustain the 
^vitality *that had become a hallmflrk of theiivt>reviouB group* 

j * Mr, F*s full«year, program served appfoxiniately \^ 

125 c^iildireh and their parents, A large part of his time was 



. • I spent in orga|uzing parent and commimity action directed to- 

• » - ward. tapping resources for the Head^St^rt genter^s and working 
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with the. state^and regional Poor People's Congresses. - He ^ 
vtras in charge ojf the food program fqr 'the children and as- 
sisted the director in all phases of adxniniste ring the Head 
Start program. In addition, he worked tlosely with the fea- 
ree/ development committees at the center and was involved 
^ in the formation of a bi-state career deyelopltneht committee 
which is made up of representatives from ali centers.^^ 

, . , H^ad Stai^t supi^emen^^ary training became avail- ' 
- able' in th^region at a nearby college in September 1969* 

Mr. F smd'his^^^fe Ifave both enrolled in the college's resi-J 
' dential weekend (supplementary training) program. He has 
. completed 26 credits that college. It will also accept six 
ctredifs accumulated through a five -week career development 
leadership training progrdm conducted at an out-of-state 
university, as well as six more credits earned from another 
college. • ^- ^ 

Mr. F \?ill be resigning as the assistant Head Start 
director to become a' trainer-student at a state university , 
where, he Avill continue, his own career developmerit in terms 
^ of college credits and where he will assist the career de- 
velopment of others^ * * ^ 

^ Mr, F and his family are now "out of poverty by a 
..slitji margin." Four years ago, after th%bank had fore-, 
.closed his mortg^g^, his family was e\dcted from their 
-home during ^ winter in which h^at finally had beeh pro- 
vided only in order to save the pipes from freezing,. Today, 
he and his family have their- own house. 



Mr* F wants a degree with emphasis on leadership* 

* 

' development and training in or^er to be able to fill jobs in 
which he can develop persbi^ally and to provide his large 
family with the security it need^. Hea& Start supplement* 

. tary training has become the veliicle by which he intends 
to do this., * ' J 



A Community Assistant Who is go Ne<ty Yet So Far 



10 Mrs, M had one child in the neighborhood Head 
Start eenter of a large city when she became a fapiily- worker.' 
In addition to ass^ting pa^ents^in obtaining guidaii^e and 
services, accompanying children to clinics for examinations, 
and^ doing all the other nuxnerous activities of a family work- 
er, Mfs. M substituted in the^ classroom when any di the ^ 
teachgr aides were not able to be there.4 ThU experience gave 
'her the opportunity to see how teachers and social service 
staff members can cpordinate their work. . . 

t 

* After six months as a family worke*^, Mrs*. M became 
a family assistant, which meant an increase in the number and 
extent of her Responsibilities and an increase in her salary^ 
As a family assistant she trained 'for eight weeks at a near- 
by university that sponsored Head Start leadership training. 
For a pez'iod of one -and-a -half nionths, Mrs. M, alohg with 
one other pa^^rofessional .staff member and a member of 
the PAC; fan the center in cooperation with the' dire c'tor of 
the sponsoring agen%yi • * 

Aft^r three years as at family assistant, Mrs* M 
• . • * *#• . 

became a social worker's aide. Because Mr.s. M speaks** 



• Spanfsh, she fulfills a basic need of fier'center, which is lo- 
cated in a neighborhood where Spanish is- one of the languages 
spoken. ' - * - ' * j 

In additjon to w6rking as the social \s^orker aide, • 
Mrs. M. ha's.had to add to- he? responsibilities the function' 
of a health aide. At this time, the- position of health aide 
is not funded, but it could easily become a full-time position. 
The addition of another staif member would allc^ Mrs. M t6 
devote more time to her responsibilities* as "social woricer aide, 
^yhich increase in proportion to t*e tiihe she holds the position 
and the training she receives from the social worker/and' the 
di/ector. She ■and the other staff members would like to see 
her become a social work assistant; ' In order to prepare her- 
self for that position, she has applied for Head Start supple- 
•ment^ty training at a university in the city and il currently 
waiting,to be admitted to the program. 

# 

; Mrs. IsK is further involved in the overall program 
in her center, aerving as one of the two career developme nt 
coordinators. In trying to initiate the career "^development of 
otEeFstaff membersr^he works with the sociaf worker, who '/ 
is the other career development coordinator, and with the di- \ 
rector of the center.- Because of Mrs*-M's knowledge of all 
aspect^ of Head Start, she brings a broad perspective to dis- 
cussions of particular aspects of the Head Start program. '% 



Her In creasjed Skills Are Nee^ded For The, Coinmimity's 
Weil-Being ' 



When Mrs. O graduated from high school, she moved 
to the Black Hills of South Dakota. She was iharried ajid be — 
gan a series of unskilled jobs as a bai>y sitter, dish washer, 
laundry worker, ^nd typist. Hearing about the Head Start 
program back on her reseirvation, she and her Jiusband re- 
turned in 1966. She applied for a job and was/ appointed 
teacher aide» ^ Two months later, she transferred* to a so- 
cial worker. aide position, which she prefejr^red because' she 
felt-more competent working with adults* /' 

Initially, Mrs. O had difficulty dealing wit^ many 
of the problems which existed on the reswvation. She says, « 
"My Indian people are in heed of help: ed\rcation-wise» so- 
ciaily, ancj einotionally. Then I looked at myself, I studied 
myself, and I often talked with my husband about how I 
|*eally am.t* Through this introi^pection and experiences 
with work, in-service training^ and workshops, she /noticed 
chanses {^oing on within herself as well as in her relation- 
ships with others. 

^ p # . - 

One of the most difficult tasks Mrs* O performed 
almost daily was. that of checking on the absenteeism of the 
children, many of whose parents were alc6holic because of 
the p^vasive lack of hope resulting from living conditions, 
in terms, of employment and education, Cin the reservations. 
She saw to it that the 'children were brought to the center, 
seculred clothing for them if necessary, an(l followed up on 
medical api^ointments* However, she felt she was not ade- ,^ 
quately prepared to deal with the parents.^ Over a period of 
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two years, she and the other social. worker ^ides attended 
regular reservation Tneetings cn counseling alqoholxc Ih- 
dividuals, attended seminars in and out of" state in order ta 
beccyne sensitive to the needs of the parents, as well as to - 
develop skills in.ordejr .to provide effective-assistance to 
them. Eventually, parents began to com^^fe^ her for advice 
and she was ^ore rjesponsive to their expectations. She says, 
"I didn't want the people I talked witli to think I was. fooling 
them;* I wanted to iive up to what I said." 

, t- E^rly in 49681^ she began tvork'toward an A.A* de- 
-'gree offered through Head Start supplementary training at 
an out-.o(-stat€-universi^y-400 n^l^s away. In addition to 
participating in this- program, she and a group of social 
service people organized and developed a course they 
called "Human Problems^ in ah Indian Ctdture," which was, 
sponsored by another university. "This class, especially," 
she stated, "made me realize a lot of things and opened my 
mind. I knew where to improve myself and what courses I 
needed more of^to help in the community. I felt I really be- 
longed an^ contributed something to this class, because the 
instructor made us feel important and wanted us to express' " 
our opinions. 1 opened up and camfe out <^ my shell. I was able 
to Understand people." She yLs found out that^the courses sjTe 
tooTc thereafter reinforced her new atlitudes. ' • * 

- • • .5 ■ * 

Mrs. O^frankly admits that obtaining a degree 
throi^h Head Start supplementa[ry training is a slow process. 
She would like to be able to attend college full-time. She^and 
her husband hav^'no children, but theylcoyjld not afford the ' 
loss of income if she were t^ r.esign. Her^ husband is en- 
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thusiastic about her chance to be involved in supple me;itp,ry 
training, and would like to 6ontinue his own education^' 



J ^Mr», Ois concerned about her "job. and her com- 
xnunityj. She sajrs, "I don*t like to see people play aroxind^ 
with their jobs*, It's like, if you ne^^er had anything else and 
yoi^ were given a nice toy you wouldn't know what to do with 
it. 'Thal^'s thie way it is with these Head Start programs: 
'something so nice that it*s too good to be true and you donH • 
kn,ow how to handle it." ' * , a * * 

. . ' It has been four years' since Mrd'. O begaii with 
Hea^ Ststrt.* She has completed oiie year of college work. 
HhT job title remains the same, but'she has an adjusted sal- 
ary ba^sed on 'the amount of supplementary training she has 
completed. During this time, she^has consulted .with persons 
in the fields of teaching and social servicels in order to develoj 

.a competency in her cl^osen field*. Her philosophy has been, 
"If I make a mistakcand someone is willing to correct it, 
I*m w^ing to accept it and push on.'* ' ' 

Reacl^ng^hef current level of petJormance was no 
easy route for Mrsw O. 'Th^i difficulty was due largely to a 
cultural conflict of the Indian and non-Indian* concepts of 
"getting ahead in life." / 

V " ' '/ ^ * ' 

In^ Indian corhmunities, it is strongly believed that 
the well-being of the individual is dependent upon the well- 
being of the community as a whole (and likewise that the 
health of the community as a whole is dependent 'upon the 
being of each individual)* There is, therefore, a prevailing 
feeling on- reservations that jobs should 4?e available to 

. . . ■ ' ■ ^ - ■ 



everyone, rather than to Segments 'of the reservation pbpu- 
lation, in order to give everyone, ah equal _chance to make a 
living. As a result of this feeling; it is particularly djfficullt 
for the reservation Indian who ^holdso^^'jqb,, while others do 
not, to 'still be accdpted is part of^his coihmunity., It is^alao 
difficult \to,deal with ther feeling that' jobs should be. held only 
fpr^^r^hoi-^t period o^iiime and then passerd on to another, re- 
gardless of'career di^velopment. ^ . 

\ Looking back on thg experience, Mrs. O said, "I would 
say that I have gone through hell working Aitrith\ my own Indiafi 
peogje. Because of ignorance, problems have^ arista- that have 
to b^ ironed out. Now I overlook these things Since I have come 
through^ th3se problems and I 'can still take a lot." 



« 



3 , . ^ 

\ Mrs. O concludes, "I never regally knew my Indian 

people until I got into Head Start. I never Icitew their, ways, 
their needa, or their problems because I wa^a hardly ever^bn k 
the re.servation. After I got into thife-program rbecame' deeply 
involved, and I hope that I am capable enough to really help 
them in a way that they can help thems elites.* I hope, too", 
that I can make them see that education , is very important ' 
and is the j^nly way theyUl ever get ahead' in life. A social 
worker aide is a valuable job, and I wish I could do more. Vd 
like to better educate myself. I >yould like to have a degree 
either In elementary education or Social work so I could be of 
better service and a better qualified person, to work with 
people in. our Indian community.'' ' ' . ^^ 

Note: Since tlxis interview was completid^ jMrs. O Kas been 
accepfed as an intern in the University of^or^h Dako^ . ^ 
Northern 'Plains Indians Teacher Corps." 



J 
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ghe's Settr ing yp Priorities 'B em use She's *'Not Ge.tti 



Younger" 



-■ I 



, - Mrs, E, who is Spanish speaking, was l^orn and Vvaised 

in N^w York City. She attended high sc,hool iintil her third ' 
year, and was forced to'tJrop out because she had to gp to wor*k 
to help support her family. She held a job as a laborer in a 

■^faatory until she .was 23 Velars old. Then ahe-'married and 
raised a family of seven children. She and her children 
lived on welfare for several years. t)urir\g this time she 

. wanted to Avork, but because of the size o^^her family and the 

• fact that she was^ uncertain about what sHe'^could do,. she did 
not do so. In 1963, she was contacted by a social worker in 
her community, who. arranged for, hei* tp, take an aptitude test. 
Tiie results showed, potential in nursing, social work, and 
jpurnalism. ^ ^ 

^In 1965, that same social worker became-a Head 
Start director and suggested th^t Mrs. E become a teacher 
^ide at \iis. center. This was a summer program that lasted 
two months.^ Mrs. E accepted the position of teacher aide* The 
following sun^mer the program re-opened, and Mrs. E was 
hired as a family-.wor^yr. Although she liked working with the 
children, the prq^bi^^ working'' with adults was more appeal- 
ing to her. During the fi3PQt summer with Head Start, she had 
contacted many parents and iikd. been* able to attend training 
programs in housing problems and social^ work. During the 
second §umm.er, she attended a fivl2->yeek Head^tart lead- 
ership training program for family assistants at one 6f^\^ 
colleges in the city. At the time that she had completed this 
session, a few of the staff members at her center left and 
she became a ftill-year family. assistant. - ^ 



» After beginning as an employee of Head Start, -l^rs, E 
bfegan to worlc^at completing her G.&^D, She enrolled: at a YWCA 
in^ a progi^ijor this purpose. She says, *'All the time I've 
been i /Head Start I've been trying to get my high ^school equiv-^ 
alenty. -I went for a few weeks at night and so I decided about 
two years ago to gd ahead arid tak$ the test, I paid out of my own 
salary. I thought if I was going tONpay for it, I would*get better 
service, I took the test and failed b)y six points, I've Ipeen 
thinking about going back to the coi^.se,** - . 

Mrs, E enrolled in a Head Star,t (supplementary 
graining) Asso<!:iate of Arts program at one of the miiyer- , 
sities in her city. Eventually she found the pace of working 
fuU-tinie, caring for her family, anci doing her homework at 
night so-exhausting that she asked for a leave 'of absence 
from the university until she was able to restructure some 
of her activities. This program requires that she complete ^ 
her G.E.D. by the end of the first year with the university, " . 
and she has been unc?ble to 'do this to date/ . 

^ Mrs, E has been ^vith her center for four years, 
and has learned to deal directly and effectively with the com- 
munity. Sh^ has served a;^ acting Head Start director during 
the temporary absence* of one, and as director of the parent 
program'. Last year she was asked by the parents to consider 
becoming the sociaf services director. She declined this 
offer after considering it carefully. She feels she can deal 
competently <vith much of the work within the social services 
arpa, but believes that she is not prepared to accept the ma- 
jor responsibilities of a social worker without preparation rcr*^ 
ceived through formal education. Commenting on this, she 



says, "If anything went wrong, I would-be the one to blame. 
For the extra money, it wasn't worrth the h^ajdaohe." 

^, For paraprofessi9nal»staff members in general, 

Mrs. feels tha^ there is not enough opportunity for mobil- 
ity to allow for regular progress in a chosen career. She 
views J:he overall career development concept as one in * / 

which the paraprofessionals should get training, develop /^ ---'"^ 
skills, and eventually run the^programs themselves. She 
believes that in order for .this mobility to become k reality, 

people will have to set up priorities and begin to make demands 
4 
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The Community Assistant and the development of 'a Child* 

f * ^ From tim^ tb^time the community assistant will 

"HOW THt ASSIST- have contact with child ren aifd will speak with parents who 
ANT CAN RESPOND talk* about their children,/ and, indirectly perhaps, about 
TO A*CHILD themselves as' pareiljtp, .In accompanying children to'and 

from the Head Start center:, for example, ^nd in talking with* 
I - parents, general principles of- child development will come 
* into plav. The loss a young chMd may feel, wllether -it -is ex- 
• pressed ©r unexpressed, in being separated^from his par- 

ents during the day, is reduced ^hen assurance is *given 
that th§ tinpe will be. filled with Activities the child likes- . 
'\and^^3^t %he seJ>ar,ation' is temporary, - As a result of the 



EXPLAINING 
SEPARATION 



awareness of \ total dependency of young childr,en on* 
rneir mothers, community assistants cfan explain to the. 
' chil^/5\^o they (the assistants) are„why the child is with 
them, where th'e^ are going, what they will be doing, and 
whan the chil^will see his mother again. ^ 



ACCEPTING A 
CHILD'S FEELINGSs. 



EXPLAINING WHAT 
IS GOING ON 



If assistants keep tliese feo^ing^ of children In 
mind, they can then more easily accept hostility or dis*- 
comfort a child lAay express when he is first with an assist- 
ant« If the child seems not to mind the separciUon (having 
already experienced contact with a number of adults and 
many separations), it is still ihiportant for the assistant to 
describe and create enthusiasm about ^hayis*an3 will be 
happening. In' this way, the child can more authentically re- 
late to his surroundings and gain a. clearer perception of 
himself in relation to the^*. That is why in talking to a child, 
the assistant trie" to connect eve»ry new experience or l>er- 
son to sometl^ing or someone the child is ^already familiar 
with. ^ \ \ ' • - 

, * The following4)aJes are based on interyiews^with Mrs., 
Blanche Sai^^^uipan\:e Coordinator, Bank Street "College 
Early Childhood (lenter. ' 
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KNOWING THE 
ROUtlNES ' ■ 



TEACHING HOW 
TO 1-OOK AHEAD 



/ 

* ♦ ' '', 

TfiE' COMMUNITY 
ASSIST A^NIT AND 
THE PARENTS 



A CHILD V^LL 



LEARN 



\ 



* , * . W the assistant is to be with a cnild for more than 

a short period of time, he or she can find^out from the 
child's mother (or aunt ^r grandmother) \lrhat are, the 
normal routines, favorite toys and special activities, etc*, 
of tHe child. In following these routine^v the|issis^nt ca^ 
help the fchild a^apt mqre easily to being with a new^adult. 

Such a*time is also an opportunity for the assistant 
. to the child develop a sense of having reachable goals 
^ ,and of learning things by siteps. .If, for example, an assist- 
, ant regularly accpmpanies a^child or children- somewher.e, on 
foot, the children dan be taught how to qross streets,^ learn- 
^ing one small st^psat a time. LpQking^cJth ways, .watching 

• Afor red or green lights, or looking f.o^ cars, coming around 

'the corner nfiight bc^ sing^ife steps that could be taughtr^uch 
attention to sWety also helps the child to develop forethought 
and an awareness oi what -may happen if he does t^is or that. 

A ■ • '■ ■ : ■ 

In talking with parents, the assistants can encour- 
age parents io do and think about these things regarding 
their children.'^ It is especially helpful if parents them- 
selves exp|ain to the child how he or she is to be cared for • 
during the ^ay, wherever the child may be, and exactly when' 
and where the child will see the parent again. ^ 

Assistants. can also encourage parertts^to ask them - 
o selves why a ch|ld J^as done a particular Ithing^when he mis- ^ 
behaves. Parents whp have xinruly chil^n can -come to 
see that a child can learn to act in accordance with the par- 
ents*^ wishea if small thingi are taugjit on'e at a time. As a 
result, the parent will have control not only right after a 
• child has misbehaved 'bnt also as he teaches the child. 



. ... ONE f KING 
At A TIME 



... AT HOME 



AND IN 
THF C-U<(^SROOM. 



■ / y ■ , 

a child 13 an " 
individual who 
Weeds. 



I 



/. 



.:. TO KNOW 
HIMSELF ■ 



•» Once there is*a possibility for the child to learn 
things step by step at home, he will be less disturbedaf he 
does not Happen to immediately grasp wHateyer is* being * « 
taught in the classroom. The child^can come to know that 
eventually he will ma^er the shoelaces', blocics, or numbers, 

^ ^ t . • • / \ 

^ a resvilt, he'comes to be able to tolerate a cer-^ 

tain aniount of frustration, and wjien he experiences^diffi-/^ 
cv^Lty, he will have confidence^that with tinie orTlrictice the 
difficulty will give way to success. In, talking* about how I 
cHildrcn learn at home and- in school, and about how t]\<^ . 
capacity to learn is -gradually increased, <pairents can be- 
t.c'oiAe aware of ways they can help their children to be better 
■prepared for scho,*)!. '/ ... 

- ' Cdiumunit^ assistants help parents to see their 
^children as individtiAs with specific needs for comfort, ^ 
security, and love— not simply as someone who is angering 
tllem or challenging them. If a "ppwpr*straggle»» exists be- 
,tw(|en parents and children, it can be the goal of assistants 
to tryio clear up those concepts which lead to %uch a'^strug<^ 
gle. ''Xh^y can try to\encourage parents to .see that a young 
child who says **no" to the parents' wishes does so*riot be* 
cause he rejects the parent, but bfecause^he is beginn^ing to 
feel a certain independence o^ autonomy. Young children ' 
•who have learned recently to walk and Jtalk, need to assert 
themselves. They d*o so by saying "no," that is, by refusing 
to "join" themselves to another person. A child*s "no" \ V 
separates himself from others and is>f way of exp^ielicjmg 
his identity and independence. \ 



\ V 



1 



AND THE 



OUTSIDE WORLD 
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AND WHAT 



PANGER IS 



u. AND HOW 



TO AVOID IT. 



This is not to say that a child does ftot need to have 
- i . • 

well-defined limits ri^garding what h« may or may not do. 

Such limits.are necessary and ^ho^d iJ^ agreed upon and 

^^pllowed by both parents ari^ others, such as community ' i 

assistants, wbp 'ar^ntruste<iwith*"ar^jhild. Limits act as 

boundaries within wliicl^ a child experiences freedom and 

\ 'seciiyty/ They alsp serVe to protect the child from sheer 

' physical d&nger, . ' ^ ^ ^ / *^ • 

The^fact that' children ver y -often have almost 'no' 

sense of their pwh safety is soit^ethinf that both assista)fi^ts 

and ^rents can hp encouraged to keep in mind. Until a 

child develops forethought as to the possible c.onsequences 

of walking on the edge of a roof or climbing up ^n elevator. 

>W ^ shaft^adults need to be aware of their responsibility fof tl>e 
T • • . " ' 

^ safety of tjie child and his surroundings;* They are the^one's 

«• J * 

who teach children aboujt safety by explaining why sb/n^-"^ 

thing is dangerous iefore an accident occurs, and by setting 

down*k few rule's. that are meant ^9 prevent accidents. 



APAREiNTWHO 
IS FRANK / 



\ 



^ In other .sit^uaUons, chilct^n are sometimes made 
to be frightened of commonplace things which need not be 
feared, such as going to a doctor or giving lurth. This can 
iiappeh if parent* tell w^ite lies about those ^bin^js which 
thev themselves feel uncomfortable about or about-^things 
whi^h they cannot find the right words t6 explain to a child. 
If, for example, a mother tell^ lier children that she is 
going to the doctor every tim^ 5he has to of wants to leave 
the house, her children naturally will come to dislike and 
fear doctors. Community assistants can help parents feel 
more at ease with theii* own practical needs and personal 



/ 




1 



1 . 



HELPS A ^wishes, wKicK mean leaving the cl^ildren.at times, 'They c 
CHILD TO'GROW. ' encourage the parents to be more frank \yith their children 
, andean suggest w^s in which the p'clrent might express 



r 

an 



i 



PARENTS LIKE Xp 
PLAY*rbb ' ' 



THE PARENTS* 
NEEDS ARE THE 
'C51ILr)REN«S 
I|EEDS 



... WHEN 
THEY ARE MET,. 
PARENTS CAN BE 



PARENTS 



\ 



^ something that, may seem at fiirst too delicate or cqmplex. 

- 0 '-'^ ^' ' ■ . 

In trying to encourage- a st>un<Prapport amqh^ mefn- 
l^eps of family, the comm^imity*^ assistant can keep' v/mind 
tha^Tiost .adults, if given the fight sort of*?Spportunity, ^Sin- 
cerely enjoy playing or teaching ^fel4ren*s ggtmes. When 
they'A^sit the center, games can be ntadK^yaiialS^le ih^a 
^ parents' room for mothers to examiite witV,each other or \. 
* with an assistant* "Cliildren-c§.n,also take home projects or 
games that could be played,^N^th adultst ^ 

^' ' - 

I But no matter how appremriate are th'e^ things which 
an assistant can suggest to par en^, the fact will^emain ^ 
that adult^ are capable of responding to children to thfe de- 
gree that the>; themselves are fulfilled individuals. Wlien 
the parents' needs (in terms of employment medical care," 
housing, ^d of gainii^g a positive self-image) are, met, the 
needs of the children ^pan then be. fulfilled in the.home. 

Parents-oo^ other adults ih the home, be they poor 
or rich, can give nothing more crucial to a child than af- 
fection, patience^ arid concern. Material objects, apart * 
■ from foody clothing, and shelter, perhapje, dov^ot determine 
whether a 'small child will grow up to be either a whole, 
self-cortfident persorf or a^ person who is split into many 
disconnected parts— to be either a person who can love or 
a person who denies life* Only people ""can meet the primary 
needs of people, by drawing on basic human qualities' that 
are comrnpn to all income levels and cultural groups. Aiid 



only the environment and its opportunities for growth can 
determine ;whether a healthy child will have the opporttihity 
to become a healthy, independent adult. 



AND KNOW 



THErX ARE IM- 
PORtANT^. 



Parents are terribly important in creating,the kind 
of people that make a community or society* TKey 
should be made aware of their importance and of the dignity 
I their fesponsiMlity comrhahds* In; helping parents , to gain 
an accurate sense of their own worth, the community assist- 
ant *can^enc our aj[e them to distinguish, for themselves and - 
their children, between individual and societal failings, ' 
between that for which the individual niust answer and that * 
for which the society at large * mfust^answer • . ^ 
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APPENDIX A • ' . ^ 

NEfeW CAREERg; A CHECKLIST FOR WORKERS 

b-yjhe ' ^ ■ 

New .Careers. Development Center ^ ' « 
.New York U^iiversity 

Washington Square m 
New- York, N.Y/ 10003 

NEW CAREERS: A CHECKLIST FOR WORKERS . 

' The recent increase in organized activity of paraprofes* 
aopals - in gnions» as weU as associations of*tlicir own - ' 
suggests the need for a standard which paraprofessionals can 
■ use both to judge their gains and to measure progress 'achieved; 

(A WQtd of caution. This is not meant to be the definitive 
statement of new careers^ and users must ttcognizc that new 
careers is a developing system with new goals and techniques 
evolving.) * * * ^ • • 

INCOME 

- Annual salaries instead of hourly wages. 

- Salary levels above the poverty standard ^ preferably 
~ ^$5»000. a-yc^oj. more for entry-level workers. ' 

- ^Regular pay periods; preferably' twicT^a mo 

- I^d'vaca^oAs. ♦ v 

- Full, fringe benefits including medical and hospital 
coverage^sick leave, pension, etc. ^ ' 



WORK 



Clear* job descriptions, specifying woric to be done, 
standards of performance eicpected, supervision pto- 
vided, training and education to be offered, and basis* 
of advancement. ^ 
Inclusion at all levels of substantive work in the field 
of scr<lice, e.g. teacher aides to be engaged in 
instructional activities and not be limited to clerical 
or monitorial tasks. ' * 

Job sequrlty, tenure, and no arbitrary lay-offs or 
terminations. 

Right to join an organization or union of the 
paraprofessionals* choice whl<ih has the right to sole * 
bargaining repress tation . 
Grievance procedures and aFbitration rights. 
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CAREER ^DEVELOPMENT ^ 

- The employer is to/develop and adopt a career 
development ^stem including specified steps, to 
professional status with ah accelerated college degree. 

- Education and training related to career development 
is to be arranged <for by the employer, at np cost to 
the paraprofessional. 

- Education and training are to carried out durinjg the 
*paid work day cm'a released time basis (approximate- 

* ly one-fifth of ihe work webk), at a site ^nvenient 
for the paraprofessionals. 



/ 
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CAtiEER DEVEL0PMENT JvlA^RlALS : 
A^SELEGTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
SOURCES ANEt I^COMMENDED RESOURCES* 



Pamphlets, Booklets, and Articles • ' 

. ■ /' f ' • ' ' ' \\ 

AUXILIAI^Y.SCHOG^ PERSONNEL. Washington, DX,: National Education 
Association, 1967, 20 pp. . . ' . 

E^ank Street College of Education. AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHYnON AUX- 
, ILIARY PERSONNEL EDUCATION, Washington, ,DX.: Bureau of;Educa- 
tional Personnel Development, U.S. Office of Edu^ration, Jam 1969; 94 pp..+ 

Ba'nk Street College of Education. DIRECTORY OF .INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
LEARNING OFFERING TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR AUXILIARY PERSON- 
NEL, IN EDUCATIONv Wasiiington, D.C.: Bureau of E'ducationai Personnel* 
Development, U.S. Off^ce^of Education/ Jan. 4969,'l 05 pp.+ 

Beal, Tita; A NEW CAREERS GUIDE. FOR CAREER DEVELOPMENT OF- . 
FICERS. (To be published in the first h^ilf of 1970.) 'New York: New Ca-t 
reers Training Labortftoiry, New Ycyrk Univer^ity^ approx. 160 .pp. 

Berube, Maurice R. EDlfCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT AND COMMUNITY ^ 
CONTROL. Community Issues, No. 1. New York: Institute for-tomrailinity 
StuSies, Qu^ens;College, Nov. 1,968, 12 pp. \* - * _ 

Bowman, Garda and^opf., .Gordoiv jV NEW PARTNERS IN THE AMERICAN 
' SCHOOL;, A STtJDY OF AUXILIARY PERSONNEL IN EDUCATION. New York: 
BankSfreet College of Education,' Nov. 1967, 21 pp. .{For an expanded treat-^ 
ment of the same topic, see .the book by Bowman and Klopf titled NEW CA-' 
- REERjS AND ROLES IN THE AMERilCAN SCHOOL.) . ' . 

Bowman, Garda W., and Klopf, Gordon J. TRAINING ROR NEW CAREERS 
^AND ROLES IN THE AMERICAN -SCHOOL. Washington ,-b.C.: Bureau of . 
Educadonal Personnel Developpient, U.S. Office of E^ucdtioo, Jan. 1969; 
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! TEAM: TEACHER AND'AUXILIARY.) 

Broad'well, Martin M. THE SUPERVISOR AND ON-THE-JOB TRAINING*. 
Reading, Mass/: Addison-Wesley Publishing Co. ,4 9^9, 128 pp. 

♦Many of these materials, especially pamphlets, ave available free of chaise or at low cost. The 
addresses of-several publishers listed here are tnbludeh in the preceding appendix. Head^Start ^ 
materials are available from regional offices, or, for bulk.orders, from the Head Start oitice.in 
Washington, D.C. Inquiries to the Washington office should be addressed: Project Head Start, Office 
offChild Development, U.S. Dept: of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 20201. 

+Available in limited quantities from Bank Street College of Education, 216 West 14th slreet. New % ^ 
York, New York 10014. , . ^ ^ ^ 



Cheuvront, Robert F.l THET USE»@"F TEACHER AIDES IN COLOR'aDO.n Denver; 
/ Office of Instructional Services, Colorado Dept. of ^'ducatipp, May^ ^'368,. 23 

Cohn, Jules. HOW BUSINE^s'lIS MEETING THE URBAN CHALLENGEi* Harvar 
Business Review, Vol. XLVIIK No. 2 (Mar. -Apr. 1970), ps.. 68-82. . ' - 
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Y-ork: Council on Social Work Education, 1970, 30 VP- ' ' ' / . --^ 
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(Available from Information Clearinghouse; Washington, D-^C.) > . 
Cudaback, Dorothea! SUMMARY REPORT ON^WELFARE SERVICE AIDE ■ 
PROJECT. Richmond: School, of Social Welfare, UniVersityof Califorhia-, , 
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Cudaback, Dorothea. TRAINING AND EDUCATION OF NEW CAREERISTS W 
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3. New Care ers Program Assistance Bulletin. Vol. II,- No. 1 {Washington, 
D.C.:;. National Institute for New Careers, Winter 1970), p. 2. 

4. »'fiead Start Child Development Programs: A Manual of Policies and 
Instr jctions," p. 23. _ 
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University, 1970). ^ 

6. -Garda W. Bowman and Gordon J. Klopf, '»New Partaers in the Amer- 
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Bank Street College of Education, Nov. 1967), p. 5. 
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Center, New York University, May 1969, 8 pp.), , 

8. Gar da W. Bowman and Gordon J. Klopf, New Careers and Roles in 
the American School (New York: . Bank Street College of Education for 
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Available from Bank Street Book Store, 69 Bank Street, New York, New 
York 10014. For a brief treatment of the same topic, see the pamphlet 
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Study of Aujriliary Personnel' in Education" (New York: Bank Street 
College of Emucq4:ion, Nov. 1967, 21 pp.). 
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l^- Research Coftrdinating Unit Newsletter . Vol. lU. No. 3 (Albanv 
Bureau of Occupational Education Research.'New York State Educa- 
tion Dept., Mar. 1970). p«, 2. 

15. 'Stockton Unified School District, Stockton, Calif. 

clufdrnif Q^.Tn^' ^1?"^^"^ ^^^^ "i^^"" ^^"^^ Lane. Santa Barbara, 
fr, i T? ^.l o^* °^««/"^^"ates information on experimental education 
in the United States and Canada. Corresponds with thousands of indi ° 
v dual^and hundreds of experimental schools- and reform groups, in- 
cluding - free schools, community schools, free universities^ and ^x-. 
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and rcontinnil ^'^""'"^f *' ^"Wishes New Schools Exchange Newsletter . 

a ^in^-^^ directory of innovative schools and educational 

jeform groups Additional information on Experiments in education avail- 
able on request. Assists people I'n finding jqbs in experimental schools. 

iJstructTons^'"? 4?''' Developmerit Programs: A Manual of Policies and 

' * * • 



18. U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, aitd Welfare, ''Project Head Start: 
The S*:;i.ff: Selection and Development/* draft eofition, Head Start Staff 
Development Series (Rainbow Series), Pamphlet 1 (Washington. D.C.: 
Project Head Start, Office of Child Development, U.S^ Dept. of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 1969), p. 18. ' 

19. ''Head Start Child Development Programs^: A Manual of Policies and 
Instructions.,'* pp. 14, 24, uses the wording "Social Services Director." 

20. "Project Hea^ Start: The Staff: Selection and'^Development," pp. f5-l 6. 

21. See Richard Gould, "Guide to Fimding New Careers Programs: 
(New York: New Careers Development Center, New York University, June 
1969, 128 pp.). See also New Careers Development Center, "A Listing of 
New Careers Legislation" (New York: New Careers Development Center, 
New york University, June 1969, 15 pp,). 

22. Local offiq^es pf the Urban Coalition a;nd the National Alliance of , < 
Businessmen can be contacted for the names of companies wh*ich have be- 
gun training programs and^ might be in need t?f a* new careerist "inter- 
preter -trainei^." It could also be suggested to companies that have de- 
veloped training programs that such people be hired as part of the pro- 
gram's supportive services, which are essential to the sudcess- of any 
training program. ' * ^ 

23. Offfender Rehabilitation and Project Crossroads are two. such programs 
in Washington, D.G. Similar programs include the Manhattan Court Employ 
ment Project and the Manhattan Bowery Project, which are sponsored, by 
the Vera Institute of Justice in New York City. 

24. Dorothea Cudaback, "Summary Report on' Welfare Service Aide 
Project" (Richmond: School of Social Welfare, University of California. ^ 

.Sept. 1968, 31 pp.). ^ ^ 

* . ^ • 

. 25. Alan Gartner and Nina Jones, "A Career Devefcpment Plan for Com- 
munity Action Agencies" (New York: New Careers Training Laboratory, 
New York University, May 1968), p. 9. 



'readers' comments 

1. Your job title in Head Start or HEAV: 

' . -~ Are you a career development coordinator? 

-- Are you a me.mber 'of a career development' 
Committee or team? j' 

I, 

' I ' 

2. Has this booklet been useful to you/? If so, in >vhat ways 



3; Suggestions, criticisms, or corr/ments concerning the 
content of .this booklet: . 



4. Career development projects you have observed, parfici- 
pated in,or initiated that you think have been efffective in 
your area: 



5, Types of material you think would be useful ih promoting 
• career development: ~ ^ 



6. Types of training you think would be useful in prombtine 
career development: , 



7. Other comments: 



please tear out a'nd return this form to: Editor, Career 
Development Training Program, Bank Street College of 
Education, 524 West 42 Street, New York, N.Y. 10036. 
Please -include additional sheets if necessary. 



